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BLAW-KNOX DIVISION, 


General Industrial Products 


POWER PIPING DIVISION, 
Prefabricated Piping Systems 


COLUMBUS DIVISION, 
Ordnance Matériel 


SPECIAL ORDNANCE DIVISION, 


Mechanisms 


A PACEMAKER FOR AMERICAN 
INITIATIVE AND INGENUITY 


Chemical & Process Plants & Equipment, 
Construction Equipment, Steel Plant Equip- Mills 
ment, Radio & Transmission Towers... 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION, 
Rolls and Rolling Mill Machinery 


Bofors Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts and BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION, 


A FEW VICTORY PRODUCTS 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN MOUNTS 
PIPING FOR NAVAL VESSELS SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 
ROCKETS CAST ARMOR FOR TANKS & NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 
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HOWN HERE is the first Dow; 
therm heated and cooled syn‘ 
thetic resin production kettle in this 
country. It exemplifies the chemical 
engineering and fabricating “know 
how” which Blaw-Knox offers to the 
chemical and process industries. , 


The leadership of Blaw-Knox ha 
long been acknowledged in the de; 
sign and production of rolls, rolling 
mill machinery and high temperature 
furnace equipment for the ferrous 
and non-ferrous industries. Also ir 
numerous products emphasizing sta 
bility, efficiency and economy for 
railroads, electronics, public utilities 
equipment for the construction in 
dustry and for industry in general 
including prefabricated power piping 
and a host of other important prod 
ucts. A briet glance a. the list o! 
Biaw-Knox divisions will give yo 
an idea of the engineering back. 
ground, as well as the skills and 
facilities which Blaw-Knox cag 
bring to an industrial problem 
within its scope. 


COMPANY 


2085 FARMERS BANK BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION, 
Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling 


UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION, 
Steel and Alloy Castings 


NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, 
Heat and Corrosion-Resistant Alloy Castings 


MARTINS FERRY DIVISION, 
Bofors Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts 


Automatic Sprinklers and Deluge Systems 


LANDING BARGES POWDER PLANTS 
GUN SLIDES 16” PROJECTILES 


CHEMICAL PLANTS 


< Designed and built tn 1987 for 
Devoe and Raynol ‘Oompa 
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JAMES F. FOUHY FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. MADIGAN-HYLAND 


P.E. No. 7816 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law 436 East Beau Street Consulting Engineers 
New York, Massachusetts, Federal Bars WASHINGTON, PENN. 28-04 4lst Avenue 
Engineering and General Practice _ 


Long Island City, New York 
Woolworth Building New York City 


Contracting and Consulting 

Engineers to the Glass and 

WILLIAM C. KAMMERER Steel Industries. PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
and ASSOCIATES HOGAN & MACDONALD 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS BARKER & WHEELER Formerly 


Power Piants—Design, Supervision of Construc- Parsons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & Deuglas 


Water Supply Utility and Valuations 
Non, RePdusirial and Public Utilities Sewerage ENGINTERS 
Sewage Disposal Power Systems Traffic R m Brid 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
NEW YORK CITY, 11 PARK PLACE Valuations Tunnels 
ALBANY, N. Y., 36 STATE ST. Harbor Works Subways 
Power Developments Foundations 
D. B. STEINMAN Industrial Buildings Dams 
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Consulting Engineer L. DAVIDSON Water Supply Sewerage 
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Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
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EDWIN S. TWEEDY, INC. 


Building Construction 


JULIUS HARWOOD, C. E. M. S. JACOBS & ASSOCIATES 
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Phone JAmaica 6-5120 Phone COrtland 7-0630 Instrument & Control Specialists 
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Society of Professional Engineers Town Planning Sub-Divisions 807 BESSEMER BLDG. PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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THE WIESNER-RAPP Co., Inc. 


METAL 
DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in the 
rr oa Design and Construction of 
AEROFIN WELDED FABRICATIONS 
CORPORATION From Ferrous 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK and Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys 
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A Privilege and a Responsibility 


Freedom of individual action 1s a 
precious heritage of a free people. 

The opportunity to express ideas, 
to develop aims and objectives, to or- 
ganize for the purpose of effectuating 
a program is a privilege enjoyed by 
voluntary associations, functioning in 
a free economy, such as exists m these 
United States. 

The National Society of Profession- 
al Engineers is a voluntary association 
operating under a democratic form ot 
organization. Its policies are deter 
mined by the duly elected representa 
tives of its membership. The building 
of its program is a privilege enjoyed 
by its membership. 

Suggestions as to program obyec- 
tives flow constantly from the member- 
ship to the NSPE Board of Directors. 
In some instances, these suggestions 
are presented by members directly to a 
National Officer—and in others, they 
clear through the local chapter-state 
society organization channels,  fre- 
quently by formal Resolution, to the 
Board of Directors. These suggestions 
are the life blood of the Society. Once 
they cease, the Society will be as dead 
as the Third Reich. 


Suggestions Utilized 

In most cases, the suggestions are 
approved and become the Society's 
program. Some of them are not so 
included as they do not fall within 
the scope of the purpose of the or- 
ganization—the social and economic 
advancement of the engineering pro- 
fession. For instance, suggestions 
technical in substance are referred to 
the interested technical society for 
consideration as the NSPE does not 
concern itself with the technical ad- 
vancement of the profession. Certain 
others, admittedly desirable, unfortu- 
nately fall by the wayside due to the 
inability of the Society, under exist- 
ing conditions, to muster the man- 
power required to put them into action. 

Regardless of the method of ap- 
proval, regardless of the subject mat- 


of Membership 


By Ritchie Lawrie, Jr. 


RircHIE LAWRIE, JR. 


ter, it is a significant fact that all these 
suggestions do flow freely from the 
membership to the Board of Directors, 
and all of them are carefully reviewed, 


Editor's Note 


This month’s’ contribution 
from our Society’s nominee for 
the office of President, deals 
with certain fundamentals which 
are necessary for the proper 
working of any democratic or- 
ganization. 

As Mr. Lawrie points out, the 
major cbjectives of the Society 
are worthy of a truly aggressive 
program, participated in by 
every member. That means 
taking steps to increase our 
numbers, it means more active 
interest in all State Society ac- 
tivities, it means the fullest co- 
operation with other engineer- 
ing organizations, as well as 
with government and labor. 

If every member will person- 
ally pledge himself to put into 
practice all that Mr. Lawrie sug- 
gests, we believe the result 
would be a doubling of our 
membership in 1946. Do we 
hear a “second” to that idea? 


considered and weighed in a sincere 
effort to reach a decision insuring 
proper disposition. 

The Member's Judgment is 

Valued 

And so the membership—the 1n- 
dividual member, if you please—en- 
joys the privilege of voicing his per- 
sonal opinion in the building of the 
Society's program. 

Freedom of individual action de- 
mands the acceptance of individual 
responsibility. The advantages to be 
derived from an adequate program will 
not accrue to the membership unless 
and until the membership assumes the 
responsibility for putting such a pro- 
gram into effect. 

The program, as presently conc eived, 
is far beyond the ability of the Society 
to meet the situation. Equipped as it 
is with meagre facilities the organiza- 
tion cannot function as the member- 
ship would have it nor as it should, 
if it is to serve the profession in an 
efficient and worthwhile manner. 

The Methodology of Growth 

The membership has been clamor- 
ing for service without giving due 
consideration to the ways and means to 
provide such service. Expressed in 
general terms the membership wants 
and should have: 

(A) ethcient administration 
of the Washington Headquarters of- 
fice and the establishment of cordial 
and mutually helpful relations with 

1. Technical and other engineer- 
ing societies 
Government 
Industry 

Labor. 

(B) A full time editor for “The 
American Engineer” 

(C) A Washington Legislative 
Service 

(D) A membership service for 
the member State Societies and for 
the promotion of New State Societies. 

The present Headquarters Staff, con- 
sisting of an Executive Secretary, an 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Engineer's Professional Standing in Kansas 


By C. H. Scholer 


Chairman, Membership Committee, K.S.P.E. 


The reluctance of the Kansas Civil 
Service Board to give any recognition 
to the significance of being a regis- 
tered professional engineer in Kansas 
has no doubt come to your attention. 
You have felt that this is a reflection 
on your professional integrity and 
ability and that it is very unfortunate 
that this action has occurred. You are 
right! It is a direct reflection on our 
professional standing and it has dealt 
a serious blow to the status of the pro- 
fessional engineer in this state. 

Let us recognize, however, that in 
no sense of fairness, can we lay all 
the blame for this action on the Kansas 
Civil Service Board. It has recog- 
nized what is true! The registered pro 
fessional engineer has no standing in 
Kansas and before we become too 
critical of others, let us carefully ex- 
amine engineers themselves. 

State Laws Inoperative 

We have had a law providing for 
the examination and certification of 
professional engineers in Kansas for 
fourteen years. We have, at various 
times, nearly succeeded in convincing 
the legislature that possession of such 
a certificate should be required for the 
practice of engineering in Kansas. 
Explaining why we have failed, many 
reasons have been proposed. 

However, let us clean our own house 
carefully and thoroughly before we 
start in on some of the organizations 
of whom we have just now become 
quite critical. 
the standing of the professional en- 
gineer in Kansas? The Kansas Reg- 
istration Board for Professional En- 
gineers and the Kansas Society for 
Professional Engineers are the ONLY 
two organizations in the state which 
grant any real recognition to the sig- 
nificance of possession of a certificate 
of competence to practice engineering. 

Most of the organizations, whom I 
will now mention, would have full 
authority to recognize the professional 
status of a registered engineer by re- 
quiring that all engineers whom they 
may employ or admit to membership 
be certified engineers. Most of these 
organizations will openly admit that 
they are in favor of registration, but 
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Editor's Note 

This thought-provoking article 
was sent to us by the secretary 
of the Kansas Society cf Pro- 
fessional Engineers, Mr. Harold 
H. Munger. The material is 
taken from a circular letter re- 
cently mailed to all registered 
engineers in Kansas, by the 
Kansas State SPE. Its circula- 
tion, we are told, brought ir 
more than a little ‘“ccomment, 
discussion, commendation and 
vituperation.” But it did more 
than that — it brought in appli- 
cations for membership from 2 
per cent of all eligibles actually 
resident in the state. 

This experience of the Kansas 
Society supports our own the- 
ory, that the way to get mem- 
bership is give reasons why 
Engineers should join. 


Who DOES recognize 


for some reason or other have failed 
to take any decisive step indicating to 
the public or to their employees that 
registration was necessary. There 1s 
also included in this list a number of 
technical engineering organizations 
who make either no recognition, or 
give recognition of a most profunctory 
sort regarding the professional status 
of the registered engineer. A _ partial 
list of these Organizations 1s: 


State Highway Commission of Kansas 
Kansas Board of Water Resources 
Kansas State Board of Health 
Kansas Civil Service Board 
Cities and Counties of Kansas 
Kansas Engineering Society 
Kansas Soc. of the Am. Soc. of Civil 
Engineers 

Almost certainly other engineering 
societies in Kansas belong in this list. 
Even educational institutions devoted 
to the training of professional engin- 
eers have had high ranking members 
on their engineering staff who, at least 
until very recently, have not felt the 
necessity of becoming registered pro- 
fessional engineers. Can you imagine 
a school of law or medicine having 
on its staff lawyers or doctors who are 


not registered and certified to practice 
their profession in the state where they 


are teaching ? 


Engineers Lack Self-Esteem 


The chief reason why engineers di 
not gain professional recognition 1s 
because too many of them are utterly 
unconscious of the dignity and respon 
sibility of being a member of the pro 
fession. Until engineers do look upon 
themselves and their colleagues and 
(haan of their activity in a professional 
way, we are going to have much dith 
culty in forcing this recognition 
through the legislature and official or 
ganizations controlling the employ 
ment of enyinecrs. Kansas is now one 
of the few states not requiring licens 
ing for the practice of the profession, 
although we do have a strong, well 
managed Registration Board for Pro 


fessional Engineers. 

Critical as the condition is for the 
state, it is even worse in the national 
field. 
recognition to the profession of en 
Registration is not required 


Federal laws to date give no 


gineering. 
for the practice of engineering in the 
District of Columbia or any of the 
federal possessions. Professional en 
gineers have only one organization in 
Washington adequate to present their 
case before the law-making bodies and 
to emphasize the importance of thts 
profession in the general welfare and 
well-being of the nation. To date, 
this organization does not have ad 
quate support in a financial way to en 
able it to do a thorough prece of work 


Maybe We Need a Lobby 

There is no engineering organiza 
tion set-up in Washington with ade 
quate financial backing properly 
follow pending legislation pre 
sent the engineer's case to legislative 


committees. The only engineering or 


ganization which does represent all 
engineers is the National Society for 
Professional Engineers. This organi 
zation is not yet large enough to have 
a budget adequate to take care of the 
engineer's needs. 

As an illustration of what may hap- 


pen, a few years ago a law was passed 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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The Engineer’s Opportunity 


By Robert L. Moffett, Editor 


Professional engineers are becom- 
ing keenly aware of the extent to 
which the long-time demand for their 
professional services in America de- 
pend on a steadily expanding use of 
technology. 


The specially appointed task of the 
technically trained engineer is that of 
applying his skill to the end that the 
forces of Nature may be fully utilized 
in lightening the traditional burden 
of human toil in the process of earn- 
ing a living. Engineering methods, 
when efficiently used, tend greatly to 
speed up the rate at which socially use- 
tul physio-economic work may be per- 
formed. Undoubtedly the day is at 
hand when engineers are going to 
sce to it that their technical skill and 
the volume of technologically produced 
goods and services reaching the peo- 
ple through commercial channels, are 
expanded to the full extent of the pos 
sible demand. 


Engineers Awake 


Poday, as never before, both the pure 
scientist and the engineer are coming 
to appreciate the vast social signifi- 
cance and the real magnitude of their 
professions’ contribution to the steadily 
rising American standard of living. 
This more adequate appreciation has 
been too long withheld. Under to- 
day's circumstances, there is a special 
urgency behind the demand of engin- 
cers that all the recently released vast 
resources of non-human energy avail- 
able shall be utilized exclusively for 
human well being. Under no pretext 
must these forces be employed for 
the destruction of human or economic 
values. These men of the applied 
sciences, if for no other reason than 
because of their special understanding 
of the problem, have a great oppor- 
tunity and a special responsibility for 
insisting that these natural forces shall 
not be abused. There should be a 
wider understanding of the fact that 
only the engineer has the specialized 
knowledge which is able to release and 
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control the great natural energy of the 
universe for man’s constructive uses. 

It is our feeling that American en- 
gineers must now find ways and means 
to more than ever impress on the pub- 
lic mind, and especially upon the 
minds of our leading statesmen, the 
fact that America’s much heralded in- 
dustrial superiority among the nations 
of the world, rests primarily upon our 
ability to use our technology effec- 
tively. American leadership must come 
to understand that it requires a rare 
type of engineering skill and experi- 
ence to build and operate the Amer- 
ican technological industrial machine 
successfully, and that our type of 
civilization is founded on just that 
ability of the engineer. 


Our Operating Characteristics 


All Americans need to appreciate, as 
apparently few do, just what are the 
over-all operating characteristics of 


this vast engineer-built civilization of 
ours. Engineers may fairly ask and 
fairly require a direct answer to the 
question, “To what extent is the phe- 
nomenum of recurring depressions and 
unemployment in the richest country on 
earth due to certain of our basic social 
institutions not being in reasonable in- 
tellectual accord with the highly tech- 
nical structures by and through which 
we earn our combined livelihood, and 
which, for the most part, have created 
what some of us are pleased to call 
“our American way of life?” 


The American people have bene- 
fitted immensely through their ability 
to utilize the industrial fruits of ap- 
plied engineering skill. An unequivo- 
cal answer to the foregoing question 
might serve as a guide indicating in 
just what new fields engineering tech- 
niques could be applied practically to 
still further upbuild and stabilize the 
prosperity of America on a permanent 
basis. In other words it may be that 
now is the time when engineers should 
and could successfully press for the 
utilization of the distinctively engin- 
eering techniques of control, wherever 
such methods can be used in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs as they 
have so successfully served the nation 
in industrial affairs. Engineers as a 
group would benefit in employment 
opportunities from such an increased 
use of their methods. The benefit to 
the American people as a whole could 


be vast indeed. 


Control of Power Essential 


This larger appreciation of the key 
position occupied by the technically 
trained men of America, is strongly in 
the minds of certain leaders of thought 
the world over, now that the atomic 
bomb has hit the newspaper headlines, 
as well as fired the popular imagina- 
tion. The concensus among scientific 
men and laymen alike is that atomic 
power is far too dangerous to be the 
plaything of politicians. It must not 
be used as merely another one of the 
weapons for furthering the ancient 
“sport of kings,’ whether those who 
wage the wars be “Sons of Heaven,” 
or just plain everyday cartelists striv- 
ing to corner world markets. 


At a meeting of nuclear scientists in 
Chicago recently, the suggestion was 
made seriously by responsible men that 
scientists may have to go on a strike 
to limit further atomic research, un- 
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Pennsylvania's New Registration Law 


Effective June 30, 1946 


AN ACT 


Relating to and regulating the prac- 
tice of the profession of engineering; 
including civil engineering, mechanical 
engineering, electrical engineering, 
mining engineering, chemical engineer- 
ing, surveying and constituent parts 
and combinations thereof as herein de- 
fined; providing for the licensing and 
registration of persons practicing said 
profession, and the certification of en- 
gineers in training, and the suspension 
and revocation of said licenses, regts- 
trations and certifications for violation 
of this act; pre scribing the powers and 
duties of the State Registration Board 
for Professional Engineers, the De- 
partme nt of Public Instruction and the 
courts, prescribing penalties; and re- 
pealing existing laws. 

The General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania hereby 
enacts as follows: 

Section 1. Short Title.--This act 
shall be known and may be cited as the 


Professional Engineers Registration 
Law.” 

Section 2. Definitions.-—-As used in 
this act.— 

(a) ‘Practice of Engineering” 


means the practice of the profession 
which engages in the application of 
mathematics and the physical sciences, 
and in the utilization of the forces, 
energies and materials of nature and 
in the measurement and delineation 
of the earth's surface, for the develop- 
ment, production and functioning of 
engineering processes, apparatus, ma- 
chines, equipment, facilities, structures, 
works or utilities, or any combinations, 
Or aggregations thereof, employed in 
or devoted to private enterprises or 
uses. Such practice includes consul- 
tation, investigation, research, surveys, 
planning, designing, direction, super- 
vision and such other services or acts 
as are a necessary part of such practice. 
The term “practice of engineering”’ 
comprehends the practice of civil en- 
gineering mechanical engineering, elec- 
trical engineering, mining engineer- 
ing, chemical engineering, surveying or 
any constituent part or parts of these, 
or combination thereof, such as archi- 
tectural engineering, ceramic engineer- 
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ing, industrial engineering, metallur- 
gical engineering, petroleum and _nat- 
ural gas engineering, sanitary engin- 
eering and structural engineering, the 
pursuit of any of which affect life, 
health, or property, or the public wel- 
fare. Said practice also includes the 
doing of such architectual work as is 
incidental to the practice of engineer 
ing. 


“Engineer-in-Training”’ 


(b) “Engineer-in-Training’ means 
a candidate for licensure as a pro 
fessional engineer, who been 
granted a certificate as an engineer 
in-training by reason of graduation 
from an approved institution or col- 
lege, or after successfully passing the 
prescribed written examination in fun 
damental engineering subjects, and 
who shall be eligible upon the com 
pletion of the requisite years of ex 
perience in engineering, under the su 
pervision of a professional engineer, 
or similarly qualified engineer, for the 
final examinat’on prescribed for licen 
sure as a professional engineer. 

(c) ‘Practice of Surveying” means 
the practice of that branch of the pro- 
fession of engineering which makes 
surveys for the determination of area, 
and for the establishment or reestab 
lishment of land boundaries and the 
subdivision and plotting of land, and 
who makes surveys for the establish- 
ment of lines, grades or elevations for 
carrying out engineering work, and 
who, in connection therewith, deter- 
mines quantities of materials and pre- 
pares plans or specifications for minor 
work not involving safety to life or 
health, and who determines quantities 
or who makes estimates for proposed 
work, or for work under construction, 
or work that is completed, or who, in 
addition to the foregoing, makes esti- 
mates of quantities of mineral or min- 
erals in place, or that have been re- 
moved. 


Professional Engineer 


(d) “Professional Engineer’? means 
an individual licensed and registered 
under the laws of this Commonwealth 
to engage in the practice of engineer- 


ing. 


(ce) “Surveyor” means an individ. 
ual licensed and registered under the 
laws of this Commonwealth to engage 
in the practice of surveying. A sur 
may not practice any other 
branch of engineering. 

(f) “Board” means The State Reg 


veyor 


istration Board for Professional Engin 
eers. 
(g) “Department” means the De 
partment of Public Instruction 
(h) “Responsible Charges” 


such degree of competence and a 


means 


countability gained by technical edu 
cation and experience of a grade and 
character as is sufficient to qualify 
an individual to personally and inde 
pendently engage in and be entrusted 
with the work involved in the pra 


tice of engineering or surveying 
Musi Register 


Section 3. Practice of Engineering 
or Surveying Without Licensure and 
Registration Prohibited.—In order to 
safeguard life, health or property and 
to promote the general welfare, it 1s 
unlawful for any person to engage, 
or to offer to engage in the practice ot 
engineering 1n this Commonwealth, 
unless he is licensed and registered un 
der the laws of this Commonwealth as 
a professional engineer, or for any 


person to engage or to offer to engage 


in the practice of surveying, unless he 
is licensed and registered under the 
laws of this Commonwealth as a sur- 
veyor, Or as a professional engineer. 
It is unlawful for any person to use in 
connection with his name or to other 


+] 
use or advertise any titi¢ 


Wise assume, 
or description tending to convey the 
impression that he is a professional en 
gineer, Or a surveyor, or that he ts en 
gaged in the practice of engineering ot 
surveying unless such person ts 
censed and registered with the board 
Section 4 General 


The board shall have power 


Powers Ol 


Board. 


Approval of Institutions 


(a) Approval of Institutions and 


Colleges.-To investigate and to ap 
prove or disapprove institutions and 
colleges of this State, and other states, 
territories and countries for the edu- 


cation of students desiring to be It 


censed to engage in the practice of 
engineering, and to revoke or suspend 
approvals where such institutions and 
colleges no longer are deemed proper. 

(b) Licensing Professional Engin- 
cers.—To provide for and to regulate 
the licensing, and to license to engage 
in the practice of engineering any per- 
son of good character and repute who 
is a citizen of the United States, or has 
declared his intention of becoming a 
citizen thereof, at least twenty-five 
years of age, and who speaks and 
writes the English language, if such 
person either— 

(1) Holds an unexpired license or 
certificate of registration issued to him 
by proper authority of some other 
state in which the requirements and 
qualifications to engage in the practice 
of engineering are at least equal to the 
standards of this Commonwealth: Pro- 
vided, however, That such other state 
or territory shall similarly license or 
register professional engineers licensed 
and registered in this Commonwealth. 
A person may be licensed under this 
subdivision without examination. 


(2) Holds a certificate of qualifica- 
tions issued by the National Bureau of 
Engineering Registration of the Na- 
tional Council of State Boards of En- 
gineering Examiners: Provided, The 
requirements and qualifications of said 
bodies to engage in the practice of 
engineering are at least equal to the 
standards of this Commonwealth. A 
person may be licensed under this sub- 
division without examination. 

In carrying into effect clauses (1) 
and (2) of subdivision (b) of this 
section the board may in its discretion 
enter into agreements for reciprocity 
with the National Council of State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners and 
with states under such rules and regu- 
lations as the board may prescribe. 


Experience Requirement 


(3) Has had four or more years’ 
experience in engineering work under 
the supervision of a professional en- 
gineer, or a similarly qualified engin- 
eer of a grade or character to fit him 
to assume responsible charge of the 
work involved in the practice of en- 
gineering, and is either an engineer- 
in-training or a graduate in engineering 
of an approved institution or college 
having a course in engineering of four 
Or more years, or has had ten years 
of experience in engineering work, 
seven years of which shall have been 
in teaching or study in an approved in- 
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stitution or college, and three years 
of which shall have been active ex- 
perience in engineering work under 
the supervision of a professional en- 
gineer, or a similarly qualified engin- 
eer of a grade or character to fit him 
to assume responsible charge of the 
work involved in the practice of en- 
gineering, and who is a graduate of an 
approved institution or college having 
a course in engineering of four or 
more years and who in either event 
successfully passes a written examina- 
tion prescribed by the board in engin- 
eering subjects. In the case of the ex- 
amination of an engineering-in-training 
his examination shall be directed and 
limited to those matters which will 
test the applicant's ability to apply the 
principles of engineering to the actual 
practice of engineering. In the case 
of an applicant who is not an engineer- 
in-training the examination shall be 
for the purpose of testing the appli- 
cant’s knowledge of fundamental en- 
gineering subjects, including mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences and 
those matters which will test the appli- 
cant’s ability to apply the principles 
of engineering to the actual practice 
of engineering. 

(4) Has had twelve or more years 
of active experience in engineering 
work, at least eight years of which 
shall have been under the supervision 
of a professional engineer, or simi- 
larly qualified engineer of a grade and 
character to fit him to assume respons- 
ible charge of the work involved in the 
practice of engineering, and who suc- 
cessfully passes a written examination 
prescribed by the board for the pur- 
pose of testing the applicant's knowl- 
edge of fundamental engineering sub- 
jects, including mathematics and the 
physical sciences and those matters 
which will test the applicant's ability 
to apply the principles of engineering 
to the actual practice of engineering. 


Examination and Certification 
of Engineer-in-Traning 


(c) To provide for and to regulate 
the examination of any person who has 
had four or more years’ experience in 
engineering work, and who produces 
satisfactory evidence to show knowl- 
edge, skill and education approximat- 
ing that attained through graduation 
from an approved institution or col- 
lege, and to issue to any such person 
who successfully passes such examina- 
tion a certificate showing that he has 
successfully passed this portion of the 


professional examination and is rec- 
ognized as an engineer-in-training. 
The examination of applicants as en- 
gineers-in-training shall be designed 
to permit an applicant for licensure 
as a professional engineer to take his 
examination in two stages. The ex- 
amination for certification as an en- 
gineer-in-training shall be for the 
purpose of testing the applicant's 
knowledge of fundamental engineer- 
ing subjects, including mathematics 
and the physical sciences. Satisfactory 
passing of this portion of the examina- 
tion shall constitute a credit for the 
life of the applicant or until he is 
licensed under this act as a professional 
engineer. 

Any person who ts a graduate in 
engineering from an approved insti- 
tution or college having a course of 
four years or more in engineering shall 
be granted a certificate as an engineer- 
in-training without examination. 


Licensing of Surveyors 


(d) To provide for and to regulate 
the licensing and to license to engage 
in the practice of surveying any person 
of good character and repute who is a 
citizen of the United States, or has 
declared his intention of becoming a 
citizen thereof, at least twenty-one 
years of age, and who speaks and 
writes the English language if such 
person. 

(1) Has graduated in engineering 
from an ap proved institution or col- 
lege having an engineering course of 
not less than four years, and has had 
two or more years experience in sur- 
veying under the supervision of a pro- 
fessional engineer or surveyor of a 
character indicating that the appli- 
cant is competent to assume responst- 
ble charge of the practice of sur- 
veying. A person may be licensed un- 
der this subdivision without examina- 
tion. 

(2) Has had six or more years’ 
active experience in surveying work 
under the supervision of a professional 
engineer or surveyor of a character in- 
dicating that the applicant is compe- 
tent to assume responsible charge of 
the work involved in the practice of 
surveying and who successfully passes 
a written examination prescribed by 
the board in surveying subjects. 


Investigation of Applications 

(e) Determination of Competency 
of Applicants.—To investigate the al- 
legations contained in any application 
for licensure or certification under this 
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act in order to determine the truth 


of such allegations and to determine 


the competency of any person apply- 
ing for licensure to assume responsible 
charge of the work involved in the 
practice of engineering or surveying, 
such competency to be determined by 
the grade and character of the engin- 
cering work, or the grade and char- 
acter of the surveying work actually 
performed. The mere execution as a 
contractor of work designed by a pro- 
fessional engineer, or the supervision 
of the construction of such work as a 
foreman or superintendent, or the op- 
eration or maintenance of machinery 
or equipment, or work performed as a 
salesman of engineering equipment 
or apparatus, shall not be deemed to 
be active practice in engineering, un- 
less such work has involved the actual 
practice of engineering. Engineering 
and surveying work performed under 
the supervision of a professional en- 
gineer or surveyor shall be given full 
credit. Whenever the board deter- 
mines otherwise than by examination, 
that an applicant has not produced 
sufhcient evidence to show that he is 
competent to be placed in responsible 
charge and shall refuse to examine or 
to license such applicant, it shall set 
forth in writing its findings and the 
reasons for its conclusions and fur- 
nish a copy thereof to the applicant. 


Examination, Fees 


(f) To prescribe the subjects, man- 
mer, time and place of examinations 
for licenses as professional engineers 
and surveyors, and for certificates for 
engineers-in-training, and the filing 
of applications for such examinations, 
and to conduct and provide for the 
«<onduct of such examinations, to make 
written reports of such examinations, 
which reports shall be preserved for 
a period of not less than three years, 
to collect such fees for such examina- 
tions, and for licenses and certificates 
issued without examination, as may be 
fixed according to law, and to issue 
licenses and certificates to such per- 
sons as successfully pass such examina- 
tions. 

(g) Annual Registrations; Fees. 


To provide for, regulate and require 


all persons licensed in accordance with 
the provisions of this act and all per- 
sons licensed and registered under 
prior laws of this Commonwealth, re- 
lating to the licensing of professional 
engineers and surveyors to register an- 
nually with the board, to prescribe the 
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form of such registration, and the pay- 
ment of such annual registration fee, 
as shall be fixed according to law, to 
issue annual registration to such per- 
sons and to suspend or revoke the Ii- 
cense or registration of such persons 
as fail, refuse or neglect to so register, 
or pay such fee within such time as the 
board shall prescribe by its rules and 
regulations, and to reinstate licenses 
and registrations of persons who shall 
thereafter pay such registration fees 
in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations of the board. 


Roster of Registrants 


(h) To keep a roster showing the 
names and addresses of, the places of 
business of all professional engineers 
and surveyors licensed under this act, 
and under prior laws, and registered 
by the board, which roster shall be 
published in booklet form by the bo: ird 
at least once every two years. Copies 
of the roster shall be mailed to each 
registered person and be furnished to 
other persons upon request. 

(1) Suspension and Revocation of 
Licenses; Registrations and Certifi- 
cates; Reinstatements.—To suspend or 
revoke the license and registration of 
any professional engineer or surveyor 
or the certificate of any engineer-in- 
training, who is found guilty by the 
board, by a majority vote of all its 
members, of the practice of any fraud, 
deceit or misrepresentation in obtain- 
ing his license, certification or regis- 
tration, or of gross negligence, incom- 
petency or misconduct in the practice 
of engineering, or in the practice of 
surveying, or of violation of the code 
of ethics of the engineering profession, 
and to reinstate licenses, registrations 
and certificates in any cases where a 
majority of all the members of the 
board shall determine the same to be 
just and proper. 

(j) Financial Requirements — of 
Board.—To submit biennially to the 
department an estimate of the financial 
requirements of the board for admin- 
istrative, investigative, legal and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 


Administration and 
Enforcement of Laws 


(k) To administer and enforce the 
laws of the Commonwealth relating to 
the practice of engineering and_ sur- 
veying, and to instruct and require its 
agents to bring prosecutions for un- 
authorized and unlawful practices. 

(1) Minutes and Records.—To keep 


minutes and records of all its trans- 


actions and proceedings. Copies there 
of duly certified by the secretary ot 
the board shall be received in evidence 
in all courts and elsewhere. 

(m) Member of National Council 
of State Boards of Engineering Exam- 
iners; Dues.—To become a member 
of the National Council of State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners, and 
to pay such dues as said council shall 
establish, and to send a delegate to the 
annual meeting of said council, and to 
defray his expenses, 

(n) Administrative Rules and Reg 
ulations. To adopt, 
enforce such administrative rules and 
regulations, not inconsistent with this 


promulgate and 


act, as are deemed necessary and proper 
by the board to carry into effect the 
powers conferred by this act. 


Exemptions 


section 5. 
sure and Registration.——-This act shall 


Exemption from Licen 


not be construed to require licensure 
and registration in the following cases 

(a) The practice of engineering or 
surveying by any —— who acts un 
der the supervision of a professional 
engineer or surveyor, or by an employe 
of a person lawfully engaged in the 
practice of engineering or surveying 
and who, in either event, does not as 
sume responsible charge of design or 


The Practice 


(b) The practice of engineering of 
surveying, not exceeding thirty days 
in the aggregate in one calendar year, 
by a nonresident not having a 1 place 
of business in this Commonwealth, 
if such person is legally qualified to en- 
gage in the practice of engineering or 
surveying in the state or territory of 
his residence: Provided, That standards 
of such state or territory are at least 
equal to the standards of this Com 
monwealth; 

(c) The practice of engineering or 
surveying by officers and employes ot 
the United States Government for the 
said government; 

(d) The practice of engineering or 
surveying by a regular employe of a 
pub lic utility company, as defined by 
the Pennsylvania Public Utility Law in 
connection with the facilities of such 
public utility, which are subject to 
regulation by the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission: Provided, That 
such public utility shall employ at 
least one professional engineer, who 
shall be in responsible charge of such 
utility's engineering work; 
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(e) The practice of architecture by 
a duly registered architect, and the do- 
ing of such engineering work as is 
incidental to his architectural work; 

(f) The practice of engineering or 
land surveying by any person or by 
any employe of any copartnership, as- 
sociation or corporation upon property 
owned by such person or such co- 
partnership, association or corporation, 
unless such practice affects the public 
safety or health or the property of 
some other person. 


Practice by Firms 
and Corporation 

Section 6. The practice of engin. 
eering and of surveying being the func- 
tion of an individual or of individuals 
working in concerted effort, it shall 
be unlawful for any firm or corpora- 
tion to engage in such practice, or to 
offer to practice, or to assume use or 
advertise any title or description con- 
veying the impression that such firm or 
corporation is engaged in or ts offer- 
ing to practice such professior unless 
the directing heads and employes of 
such firm or corporation in responsible 
charge of its activities in the practice 
of such profess‘on are licensed and 
registered in conformity with the re- 
quirements of this act, and whose name 
and seal shall be stamped on all plans, 
specification plates and reports issued 
by such firm or corporation. 

Section 7. Seal of Registrants. 
Each person, registered under this act, 
shall obtain a seal of a design author 
ized by the board which shall bear the 
registrant's name and number and the 
legend “Registered Professional En 
gineer” or ‘Registered Surveyor.” Such 
seal, or a facsimile imprint of same, 
shall be stamped on all plans, specifi- 
cations, plates and reports issued by 
a professional engineer or surveyor. 

It shall be unlawful for any person 
to use such seal during the period the 
license or registration of the holder 
thereof has been suspended or re- 
voked, or to use a seal of any design 
not approved by the board. 


Revocations 


Section 8. Procedure for the Sus- 
pension and Revocation of Licenses 
and Registrations; Appeals.——Before 
the license of any licensee, or any 
registration, or any certification is sus- 
pended or revoked by the board, a 
written copy of the complaint made 
shall be furnished to the licensee, reg- 
istrant, Or person against whom the 
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same is directed, and an opportunity 
be afforded him to be heard before 
the board personally and by counsel. 
At least ten days’ written notice of 
the time and place of such hearing shall 
be given the licensee, registrant or 
person by registered mail addressed 
to the post office address as shown on 
the annual registration, or other rec- 
ord, or information in possession of 
the board. 

Any person aggrieved by the action 
of the board in suspending or revok- 
ing a license, registration or certifica- 
tion or by any other action of the 
board, which is alleged to be improper, 
unreasonable or unlawful may appeal 
from such action of the board, in 
writing, to the Court of Common 
Pleas of Dauphin County. 


Appeals 


Appeals from suspensions and revo- 
cations of licenses, registrations and 
certifications must be taken within 
thirty days after such suspens'on or 
revocation, of which action, immedi- 
ate notice shall be given by the board 
to the licensee, registrant or person 
by registered mail addressed as above 
provided. In the case of appeals 
from other actions of the board, the 
appeal may be taken at any time by 
the person aggrieved by such action. 
No such appeal shall act as supersedeas 
unless specially allowed by the court. 

Appeals shall be taken by serving 
upon the board written notice of such 
appeal, together with reasons for such 
appeal. Such service shall be made 
by filing the said notice of appeal in 
the office of the board. 

Within thirty days after the service 
of such notice of appeal, the board 
shall file with the prothonotary of the 
said court of common pleas, a tran- 
script of the record of the proceedings. 
Notice of the filing of said transcript, 
with the term and number to which 
filed, shall be forthwith given by the 
board to the appellant and as well to 
the party or parties, if any, upon whose 
complaint the proceedings before the 
board were instituted. The cost of 
the said transcript at twenty-five cents 
per foilo and one dollar for the certi- 
fication shall be entered as part of 
the record costs in the cause to be paid 
as the court may direct. 


Court Sets Hearing Date 


The court, upon application by the 
board or the appellant, shall fix a time 
and place for hearing, at which time 


or at any adjournment thereof, the ap- 
peal shall be heard by the judge or 
judges of the court without a jury. 
The court shall affirm the decision of 
the board, unless it shall find the 
same is in violation of the constitu- 
tional rights of the appellant, or is not 
in accordance with law, or was made 
upon unlawful procedure, or that 
any finding of fact made by the board 
and necessary to support its adjudi- 
cation is not supported by substantial 
evidence. If the adjudication of the 
board is not affirmed the court may 
set aside or modify it in whole or in 
part, or may remand the proceeding 
to the board for further disposition in 
accordance with the order of court. 

Either party may appeal from the 
decision of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Dauphin County to the Su- 
perior Court. Such appeals shall be 
taken and prosecuted, in the same man- 
ner, and with like effect, as is pro- 
vided by law in other cases of appeal 
to the Superior Court, and the rec- 
ords certified to the Superior Court 
shall contain all that was before the 
court of common pleas. The decree of 
the Superior Court shall be final and 
conclusive. 


Fees 


Section 9. The fee for an applicant 
for licensure as professional en- 
gineer or surveyor, including exam- 
ination, and for examination or certi- 
fication, or both, as an engineer-in- 
training, and for annual: registrations, 
as in this act required, shall be fixed 
by the department in accordance with 
existing law. All fees collected under 
the provisions of this act shall be re- 
ceived by the department and shall be 
paid into the State Treasury through 
the Department of Revenue for the 
use of the General Fund of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Section 10. Status of Existing 
Licensee and Registrants Preserved. 
Any person, licensed or legally au- 
thorized to practice as a professional 
engineer or surveyor in this Common- 
wealth at the time this act takes effect, 
shall thereafter continue to possess the 
same rights and privileges with re- 
spect to the practice of engineering or 
surveying without being required to 
be licensed anew under the provisions 
of this act, subject, however, to the 
power of the board as provided in this 
act to suspend or revoke the license 
of any such person for any of the 
causes set forth in this act, and subject 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Georgia Establishes Minimum Fees 


The Georgia Society of Professional 
Engineers has published a schedule of 
minimum fees for professional engin- 
eering services, which, it is felt, will 
serve to establish standards of equit- 
able compensation both for engineers 
and _ client. 

In explaining this schedule the So- 
ciety explains it does not find it prac- 
tical to recommend a standard form 
of agreement between the Engineer 
and his Client which would be applic- 
able to all types of construction pro- 
jects. It recommends that care be 
exercised in the preparation of all con- 
tracts for engineering services, in or- 
der to protect the interests of all con- 
cerned. 

The Schedules are grouped into two 
parts designated as ‘Divisions A and 
B. Division A includes a general 
schedule of fees applicable to all types 
of engineering work. Division B is 
supplementary to Division A and con- 
tains an alternate schedule ot fees for 
use in connection with building con- 
struction. Two methods are provided 
in the alternate schedule for determin- 
ing the minimum fee. One is applic- 
able to work done for the Owner, and 
the other applicable only to work done 
for an Architect or another Engineer. 


Division A 
The Basic Minimum Fee 


(a) The following schedule of 
basic minimum fees shall apply 
throughout the State of Georgia to all 
general engineering services except en- 
gineering services in connection with 
the design and construction of build- 
ings for which see Par. 1-b, below. 


Cost of Construction Basic Minimum Fees 
Under Single Contract In Per Cent 
Less than $10,000 10.0 
plus, or per diem 
$10,000 to 25,000 
25,000 to 50,000 
50,000 to 100,000 
100,000 to 250,000 
250,000 to 500,000 
500,000 to 750,000 
750,000 to 1,000,000 
,000,000 to 10,000,000 
Over 10,000,000 


(b) The basic minimum fee for 
engineering services in connection with 
building construction shall be in ac- 
cordance with the following tabulation. 

Minimum Basic Fee 
In Per Cent of 
Building Classification Construction Cost 


Ordinary building projects, such as 
industrial, mercantile, warehouse, 


garage, or similar building 5% 
All other building projects 6% 
Alterations in existing structures 10% 
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Explanation of Terms, Division A 


(a) Scheduled fees shall cover en- 
gineering services, including prelim- 
inary estimates and preliminary te- 
ports; complete detailed plans and 
specifications, and detailed estimates 
of costs; general supervision of con- 
struction, including lines and grades 
surveys; approval of monthly and 
final estimates for contractor's pay- 
ments. The schedule of fees does not 
include property, boundary, or right- 
of-way surveys; inspection of con- 
struction; shop, mill, field or labora- 
tory inspection of construction; shop, 
mill, field, or laboratory inspection of 
materials; cost of test borings and 
other explorations; or calculations of 
special assessments. These latter ser- 
vices shall be furnished by the Client 
or, at the Client’s choice, may be pro- 
vided by the engineer at actual cost. 


(b) The engineer shall furnish all 
necessary resident supervision, but the 
Client shall pay, in addition to the 
basic minimum fees, the engineer’s ac- 
tual out-of-pocket cost of such resi- 
dent supervision as may be required, 
in the opinion of the engineer. 


(c) “General supervision” of the 
construction is defined as supervision 
by such visits by the engineer, or his 
representative, as may be necessary in 
the opinion of the engineer. 


(d) “Resident engineer’ is de- 
fined as the representative of the en- 
gineer, who has responsible charge of 
the construction work and devotes all 
of his working time to the project. 


(e) “Inspector” is defined as a 
person who inspects the construction 
in detail under the supervision of the 
engineer or a representative of the 
engineer. 

(a) For partial engineering ser- 
vices (other than the complete as pre- 
viously described), the following tab- 
ulation shall be used as a guide in de- 
termining the proper fee: 


Per Cent of Total Fee 
Scheduled in Par. 1 Above 
Preliminary Estimates and 

Preliminary Reports 
Detailed Plans and 

Specifications 
General Supervision 


Type of Service: 
10% to 30% 


40% to 65% 


20% to 35% 


Allowable Modification of 


Basic Fee 


(a) The Basic Minimum Fee, as 
scheduled, shall be applied to con- 
struction projects such as_ bridges; 
building ; power plants ; electrical dis- 
tribution, transmission and street light- 
ing systems; sewerage and sewage 
treatment improvements; water works 
and water treatment. 


(b) For engineering services on 
1 


construction work in which a large 


part of the total cost is for paving, 
sidewalks, heavy grading and exten- 
sion of water lines, or other work of 
a repetitive nature, the Basic Minimum 
Fee as scheduled, may be modified in 
the discretion of the engineer, but the 
reduction shall not exceed two per 
cent of the construction cost. 


(c) Where engineering — services 
are furnished on an annual retainer 
basis, or where the engineer has been 
successively employed by a Client for 
the past several years, the Basic Mini- 
mum Fee applicable to any project of 
this Client may be modified to give 
consideration to the combined value of 
the work handled as may be mutually 
acceptable to the engineer and the 
Client. 

(d) Where the preparation of a 
preliminary estimate and report is not 
required, the Basic Minimum Fee may 
be modified, but the reduction in the 
Basic Fee shall be within the limits 
provided for such partial in paragraph 


Violations 


(a) Non-compliance with the 
terms of this schedule will be con- 
sidered by the Georgia Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers as unethical prac- 
tice. 

(b) The practice of preparing pre- 
liminary estimates and reports without 
charge to the Client is condemned by 
the Georgia Society of Professional En- 
gineers. The preparation of such pre- 
liminary estimates and reports without 
charge by an engineer, in the ex- 
pectation that he will be retained as 
engineer by the Client if the project 
is begun, is an express violation of 


this schedule. 


Division B 
(Supplementary to Division A) 


(1) Alternate Schedule for Building 
Construction 


(a) The following schedules of 
basic minimum fees shall apply to con- 
sulting engineering services in fields 
such as structural, mechanical, and 
electrical in connection with building 
construction. One of the two follow- 
ing basic methods shall be used for 
determining fees. 


(b) Method No. 1 (Applicable 
to work done directly for Owner ) : 


Basic Minimum Fees 
in Per Cent of 


Cost of Construction Cost of Construction 


Such as Mechanical New Alteration 
Structural or Electrical Work Work 
Less than $10,000 10.0 12.0 
$10,000 to 25,000 8.5 10.0 
25,000 to 50,000 7.5 &.5 
50,000 to 100,000 7.0 7.5 
100,000 to 250,000 6.5 7.5 


(c) For partial engineering ser- 
vices (other than the complete  ser- 
vice described in Par. 3-d below) the 
following tabulation shall be used in 
determining the proper fee: 


Per Cent of 
Total Fee 
Scheduled in 
Type of Service: Par. 1-b Above 
Preliminary Studies and Estimates 15% 
Design (Drawings and specifications, 
including preliminary studies and 
estimates) 
General Supervision 


(d) Method No. 2 (Applicable to 
work done for an Architect or another 
engineer: 

Basic Minimum Fees 
in Per Cent of 
Cost of Work Involved. 
Type of Engineering: New Work Alterations 
Structural 2 to2l, 3 
Mechanical (Including 
heating, plumbing, 
ventilating and air 
conditioning) 3 to 4 5to7 


Electrical 314 to 41% 5to7 


Note 1—-The foregoing schedule, 
Method No. 2, is intended to apply 
to work done directly for an Archi- 
tect or another engineer, and is not 
applicable to work done directly for 
an Owner. 


Note 2—-In such cases where an 
Architect accepts a fee at a rate which 
is less than the recognized Architect's 
fee schedule, the engineer is per- 
mitted to reduce his fee proportion- 
ately. 

(ec) The above fee schedules shall 
be interpreted as applying to the total 
equipment and construction costs in- 
curred by the Owner for the execution 
of the work performed by the en- 
gineer, exclusive of the engineer’s 
fees. The engineer's estimate of cost 
shall be the basis for the fee if pro- 
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posals by contractors for the work 
have not been received. 


Schedule Provides for 
Minimum Fees 
(a) The Basic Fees scheduled 
above are understood to be minimum 
fees for normal conditions and may 
be increased for difficult or unusual 
conditions. 


Explanation of Terms 

(a) Preliminary Studies and Es- 
timates.”’ This is intended to include 
conferences with the Client regarding 
a proposed building program, neces- 
sary inspection of the site, examina- 
tion of the preliminary construction 
drawings, preparation of preliminary 
or tentative sketches for such work 
as mechanical, structural or electrical, 
outline statement or report on the en- 
gineering phases of the proposed work, 
and preliminary estimates of construc- 
tion costs and operating costs. 

(b) “Design—Drawings and Spe- 
cifications.”” This is intended to in- 
clude services similar to those out- 
lined under (a) and the following: 
necessary conferences with the Client 
as required to facilitate the work, the 
preparation of complete drawings and 
specifications for the work, and ad- 
vice to the Client regarding the selec- 
tion of apparatus and material. 

(c) “General Supervision” of the 
construction is defined as supervision 
by such visits by the engineer, or his 
representative, as may be necessary in 
the opinion of the engineer. It in- 
cludes the checking of shop drawings. 

(d) “Complete Service.” — This 
shall include preliminary studies; sur- 
veys and reports with estimates of 
costs; complete working drawings and 
specifications ready for bids; drafting 
of forms of proposals and contracts; 
checking of shop drawings; approval 
of monthly and final estimates for con- 
tractor’s payments, and general super- 
vision of construction. 

(e) “Advisory of Partial Super- 
vision.” This shall include inspec- 
tion of the work at the discretion of 
the engineer, including final inspec- 
tion of the work. Any additional visits 
made at the request of the Client shall 
be charged for at the minimum rate of 
$6.25 per hour (or $50.00 per diem), 
including traveling time, plus travel- 
ing and subsistence expense. 

Special Services or Conditions 

(a) Should the engineer be re- 
quired to render additional services 
because of changes, delays, or other 


causes beyond his control, the en- 
gineer shall receive additional com- 
pensation for such additional services 
on an equitable basis. 

(b) If after the engineer's draw- 
ings and specifications are complete, 
the work is abandoned or indefinitely 
postponed by the Client, the engineer 
shall be paid the fee scheduled for 
each stage of his completed work. 

(c) If the work is abandoned or 
indefinitely postponed by the Client, 
prior to completion of the work of 
the engineer, the Client shall pay the 
engineer an amount equal to the sum 
of all out-of-pocket expenses, includ- 
ing salaries, travel expenses, over- 
head, etc., plus the engineer's antici- 
pated profit, proportioned to the per- 
centage of the total work actually com- 
pleted. 


Furnishing Copies of Reports, 
Plans, and Specifications 

(a) The Basic Fee includes the 
furnishing of up to seven (7) copies 
of reports, plans and specifications (on 
paper). Additional copies may be 
furnished to the Client at cost. Orig- 
inal documents, survey notes, and 
tracings are, and shall remain, the 
property of the engineer. 


Minimum per Diem Fees 


(a) Fees shall be based on a per 
diem rate where the nature of the 
service to be rendered by the engineer 
is such that a percentage fee is not 
adaptable or convenient, such as con- 
sultation, legal testimony, and _pre- 
liminary investigations. The fee for 
any principal shall be at the rate of 
$50.00 per day or fraction of a day, 
including traveling time, plus expen- 
ses, with rates above this minimum 
commensurate with the nature of the 
service and the experience and the pro- 
fessional standing of the engineer. 

(b) The engineer may use his 
own discretion as to the charge for his 
services when a fee, computed on the 
basis of the schedules, would amount 
to less than $50.00 

(c) All services of assistants, 
draftsmen, etc., shall be paid for at 
actual cost plus one hundred per cent 
(100‘7 ) for overhead, ‘“‘readiness to 
serve,” and profit, or at an equivalent 
minimum per diem rate, and in either 
case plus “outside expense’ at net 
cost. The term “outside expense” 
shall include transportation sub- 
sistence incurred by the engineer or his 
assistants traveling in discharge of 
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EDITORIALS 


Who Can 
Bridge this Chasm? 


In the September issue of ‘‘Elec- 
tronics,” and other publications, Mr. 
James H. McGraw, president of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
makes the following highly significant 
comment relating to atomic power: 
“At one giant stride, our scientific and 
technological development has so far 
outdistanced our socal engineering, 
that we have no choice but to turn 
our full powers of creative imagination 
to control the forces we have un- 
leashed, and to bend them to man’s 
use, rather than to his destruction.” 

All thinking and socially-minded 
men the world over will applaud this 
comment from Mr. McGraw’s pen. 
Everyone is familiar with what is 
called the “social lag”—the wide gap 
between the thinking of the scientist, 
and that of the masses. In that con- 
nection, Mr. McGraw’s observation 
brings us face to face with a very 
basic American problem. We on this 
Continent live actually in two widely 
diverse worlds. Some engineers I 
know believe it is the conflict be- 
tween these two worlds that brings 
on our periodic depressions, if not 
actually our world wars. First, there 
is our world of science and engineer- 
ing on which our industrial develop- 
ment is based. Second, there is our 
world of customs, traditions, political 
and financial magic, all largely in- 
herited from a distant past and which 
largely makes up the pattern of popu- 
lar government—which may be part 
of what Mr. McGraw had in mind 
when he referred to “social engineer- 
ing. 


A Job for Engineers? 


We'd like to ask, “where are we 
going to find the type of ‘constructive 
imagination’ that can actually bridge 
this chasm between our two American 
worlds—the world of technology and 
the world of pressure group politics?” 

Are we going to find such unusual 
ability—the ability, for example, to 
fit atomic power into the daily pattern 
of our industrial life, without causing 
a world-shaking social convulsion? 
And if we do find that ability, is it 
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likely to be found in the evgsneerig, 
or in the political type of mind ? 


Our settled conviction is that this 
is one of the most vital questions fac- 
ing the American people today. It 
especially concerns the professional en- 
gineer. It is our judgment that the 
social problems created largely as the 
result of the technological mechanisms 
of the engineer must be adjusted to 
the needs of society largely under the 
direction of men of technical and en- 
gineering, rather than men with too 
exclusively a political training. 


We'd like to have expressions of 
opinion on this question from readers 
of the American Engineer. 


We Need More than 
Palliatives 


A government official said recently 
that at times this nation acts very much 
like the man who went to his doctor 
and said, “Doc, I’ve been misbehav- 
ing. My head swims and I feel weak 
and wobbly. You've got to fix me up, 
so I can go to a party this coming 
Saturday night. What can you do 
for me?” 


After an examination, the doctor 
replied, “I can’t do very much for you, 
but you can do a lot for yourself. 1 
want you to go on a diet, get lots of 
sleep, with plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise. Also you must stop worrying 
about your home affairs or your bust- 
ness problems. If you don’t follow 
my advice, I doubt if you'll be alive 
in a year.” 


Said the patient: “T'll come in and 
talk to you about all that some day next 
week, maybe. But right now, what 
I want, and I want it quick, 1s for 
you to fix me up so I feel all right for 
that blow-out night after next.” 


The doctor gave the man a “‘shot’’ 
of something—and the poor fellow 
didn't even get to the party. 


Our nation is very sick in some ways, 
in spite of its vast wealth of men, 
machines and money. It needs an eco- 
nomic doctor, or better still a techno- 
logical doctor—some one with a down- 


to-earth, long-pull program—not just 
with a shot in the arm of billion dol- 
lar loans that will get us into a quick 
but brief prosperity party. 


The kind of program we need, the 
kind of planning necessary, has to do 
chiefly with raw materials, with pro- 
duction and with distribution and mass 
purchasing power. Consequently it 
is very doubtful if a workable plan 
will be developed or carried out by 
money economists or pressure group 
politicians. Fundamentally this plan- 
ning job is one belonging in the func- 
tional field of engineers. Too long 
we have listened to appeals to our 
emotional weaknesses. We need plans 
based on an engineering analysis—we 
need something like an over-all ‘‘de- 
sign’ of the type that engineers pre- 
pare when they are asked to develop 
a new process for a large industry. 
We say it is high time that profes- 
sional engineers of real competence 
wake up to the fact that this nation 
desperately needs their kind of ability. 
The quicker this awakening comes, the 
better it will be for engineers, and the 
better it will be for all of America. 


Wages and Prices 


Before the war a total national in- 
come of around 80 to 85 billions of 
dollars, was considered fairly satis- 
factory. But now-a-days, many spokes- 
men for industry and labor insist that 
we must raise our sights—that 160 
billion dollars of national income, or 
more, will be required to keep America 
really prosperous. 

Not everyone who discusses this 
question seems to realize that if we are 
to reach such an income level, it means 
that the people who buy all of our 
commodities and services, must have 
an income just about double that pre- 
vailing when the total national income 
was half as large. 

It would be possible of course, just 
to double the prices of everything, 
commodities, services, including pay 
for labor, thus reaching a high level 
of production in terms of money, but 
with no important increase in the 
physical volume. There would be no 
point to that, however. The ideal ac- 
complishment would be probably, to 
maintain prices for commodities where 
they are, and to double the total an- 
nual volume of production, say to 160 
billions. Of course, if that were done, 
we wouldn't be able to market all our 
commodities, unless incomes all 
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levels were doubled also. That re- 
quirement is likely to prove a stum- 
bling block in the years ahead. 

Touching on the problem of pro- 
duction costs, an editorial in the Amer- 
ican Machinist says, among other 
things: “With the return to civilian 
goods manufacture, industry will be 
compelled to examine costs micro- 
scopically, rather than regard them as 
a secondary consideration (as during 
the war). The main objective will be 
to produce and sell the largest pos 
sible volume of goods at the lowest 
possible prices. That in turn means 
that the lowest possible costs must be 
attained.”’ 

Continuing, the editorial elaborates 
on three suggested ways of accomplish- 
ing the purpose of lowering costs: 
(1) Replacement of old, obsolete plant 
equipment, with modern cost-saving 
machinery. (2) Establishment of la- 
bor incentive systems. (3) Keeping 
the relationship between management 
and employees harmonious. 

If the ideals expressed in the edi- 
torial from which we have quoted, can 
be efficiently carried out by industry 
and other commercial institutions, it 
will go far to solve some of the most 
troublesome of the immediate prob- 
lems in the post war economy. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


limiting the fee that might be paid a 
consulting engineer in federal ser- 
vice to $25 per day. 


Our “Power” Needs a Voice 


Professional engineers are, today a 
most powerful force in guiding the de- 
velopment and general welfare of the 
people of the United States. Engin- 
eers should have some voice in the 
affairs of government concerned with 
the guidance and utilization of their 
professional services. A small organi- 
zation is now set up; purely democratic 
in its Organization and torm through 
which you can express your opinion 
and make it effective in serving not 
only the engineer, but all the people of 
your state and nation. 

Why not identify yourself with such 
a professional group? Give your as- 
sistance in guiding and developing the 
professional spirit and point of view 
of the engineer and aid in making the 
real professional status of engineering 
so overwhelmingly self-evident and 
convincing that we will not have to 
fight for our so-called professional 
standing. 
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WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


A prominent professional engineer 
has written interestingly and appro- 
priately in defense of private enter- 
prise and of the Capitalistic System. 
What we have to say in comment ts 
based on our feeling that the tech- 
niques of the professional engineer 
deserve credit for most of what has 
been accomplished in making America 
great. Speaking of the engineer, this 
writer says: “The engineer will play 
a most important role in the revital- 
ization of the world for peacetime pur- 
suits. His is the task of converting 
industry to produce consumer goods 
in lieu of war materiel and muni- 
tions. He must design the highways 
and airways, the modern streamliners 
of rail and stratosphere, improve radio, 
television, automobiles trucks, 
household appliances, office equipment, 
air-conditioned housing, modern build- 
ings, industrial instruments, communi- 
cation systems, bridges, tunnels, and 
subways. He must not only design, 
but he must prepare specifications, 
execute contracts, and supervise con- 
struction. He just about occupies the 
center of the stage all the time.” 

Every engineer will be quick to en- 
dorse all of that and to add ideas of 
his own. We can only add a hearty 
“amen” to this estimate of the en- 
gineer’s post-war responsibilities. 


Where Was the Engineer? 


Elsewhere in this paper, however, 
we read the following: “Private enter- 
prise and the Capitalistic System have, 
during the past 150 years, built the 
railroads; cleared the forests; built irri- 
gation systems; cropped the lands; 
mined the coal, iron and copper; 
launched the ships; produced petro- 
leum; erected the factories and power 
plants; designed and built automobiles, 
airplanes, ‘caterpillar’ machinery; con- 
structed highways; developed explos- 
ives, guns, electronics, communication 
systems; but above all they have pro- 
duced officers of industry that, with 
the aid of free labor, knew how to 
turn their inventive and management 
genius to the business of winning a 
war.” 

By no means do we want to use 
these pages to take issue with any 
writer over the merits of private enter- 
prise and the Capitalistic System. But 


there seems to be some confusion here 
as to the relative importance of the 
respective contributions, past and fu- 
ture, of the engineer, in contrast to 
those of the private industry and the 
Capitalistic System. 

Also we seem to remember that 
private industry and the Capitalistic 
System are not exclusively the posses- 
sion of the United States of America. 
China, India, Japan and all the late 
enemy countries which lost the war 
to us, including most of the larger 
countries of the entire world have, 
with certain modifications, the same 
system of private industry and capital- 
ism, that we enjoy. 


Get At Cause 

We believe that when an engineer 
goes about the task of figuring out 
what really enabled America to pro- 
duce for war far ahead of other na- 
tions; when he wants to know actua!ly 
what is basically responsible for Amer- 
ica’s top position industrially, he would 
start his analysis with a listing of 
those elements which America has, and 
which are vital, which other nations 
do not have. Private industry and 
the Capitalistic System would not be 
on such a list. 

The engineer's statement would 
show that the North American Conti- 
nent has the greatest and most varied 
array of God-given natural resources 
of any continent on earth. It would 
show that we also have (and very sig- 
nificantly) the greatest number of 
technologically trained personnel (en- 
gineers) to be found anywhere. In 
short, the unparalleled volume and 
variety of our natural resources, plus 
our hosts of technically trained per- 
sonnel are the vital elements which 
the engineer’s analysis would show 
really put American industry in a 
class by itself in producing for war. 
Superiority Consists of Differences 

Before we could claim that our 
greatness in this respect rests on other 
foundations, we would have to show 
that we alone, of all the other nations, 
possessed such elements of greatness. 

We feel, therefore, that in this ex- 
cellent analysis, the writer has made 
out a much better case for the essen- 
tial contribution made, and to be 
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America’s Great Producer — 
And “Salesman,” The Engineer! 


Speaking before the Pittsburgh Ad- 
vertising Club recently, Paul B. West, 
of New York, stated that ‘‘confidence”’ 
will have more to do with product 
sales in America, than all the figures 
on pent-up demand and dammed-up 
savings. Mr. West quoted a well 
known industrialist as asserting that 
'$140,000,000,000 worth of goods 
and services a year will never be 
‘bought’ by the American people. If 
we dispose of such a volume of out- 
put, we've got to ‘sell’ it to the Amer- 
ican people.” 

Probably no figures are available 
to show just what proportion of 
America’s output had to be “sold” to 
the public, and just how much of it 
would be in that highly flexible list 
of goods and services that are what 
we call “necessities” or “staple” items 
of commerce. To some buyers a new 
home, an automobile, an insurance 
policy and the like, might have to be 
“sold” by more or less high pressure 
salesmanship, while to another class 
of buyers, these might be “bought” 
because they are considered as necessi- 
ties. To a railroad, such things as 
locomotives, track steel and equipment 
of all kinds are necessities which in 
most cases would be “bought” even 
if there was no personal salesmanship 
involved. 

During the war, even with many 
items much in demand, entirely off 
the market, Americans increased their 
annual purchasers by scores of billions 
of dollars. Very little salesmanship 
was involved. Mere buying power 
clinched the ‘“‘sale.”’ 


Wrong Approach 


Mr. West is worried that men out 
of work, will develop a lack of “‘con- 
fidence,” in American institutions, and 
will therefore ignominously decide to 
husband their resources instead of 
spending their money for luxuries. We 
fear Mr. West and his kind are look- 
ing for markets in the wrong place. 
That “‘confidence” approach to the 
marketing problem is too much like 
that of the proverbial blindfolded 
blind man, who walked backwards 
down into a dark cellar, looking for 
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a black cat which wasn’t anywhere 
around, 

The best salesman in the world tor 
American output, whether one hun- 
dred and forty billion dollars worth, 
or twice that much, consists of enough 
ready buying power in the hands ot 
140 million Americans, so they can 
buy all they want of everything they 
want. That amount of purchases 1s 
equal only to $1,000 or $2,000 a year 
for every American. 


Production Powers Consumption 


Where is that much purchasing 
power coming from? Under our form 
of economy there is only one source 
from which it can originate (aside 
from some form of deficit borrowing 
and spending) and that is, from pro- 
duction. It you don’t believe that, 
you re a communist or something, ac- 
cording to what we hear. 

All right, granted that production, 
of either goods or services, provides 
the buying power for our entire out- 
put, where then does “salesmanship 
come in.’ We all know who its re 
sponsible for big production—it’s 
more and more technology. 

Meet your salesman, Mr. West, he’s 
the Professional American Engineer! 


Thinking Does Not 
Always Make It So 


On the subject of America’s post 
war problems, the September issue 
of The National City Bank’s (New 
York) Bulletin, has this to say: “In 
all countries the test of ability to re- 
cover from the war and regain a state 
of prosperity is in the capacity to pro- 
duce a flow of goods and supply the 
wants of the population. There 1s 
no other measure of the general wel- 
fare than the production, distribution 
and consumption of goods and services. 
... The problem is obscured by think- 
ing of it in terms of money.” 

It is true that many domestic and 
international problems are very  seri- 
ously obscured by our habit of think- 
ing of them too exclusively “in terms 
of money.” We recall that, follow- 


ing World War I, Americans gen- 


erally were taught to think in terms 
of having lent our Allies some thirteen 
billions of dollars, when as a matter 
of fact, what we delivered across the 


ocean was not dollars, but goods, food 
and weapons of war. 


We Asked the Impossible 


Many of us at that time failed 
utterly to understand that payment by 
England through the return of the 
goods sent her, was neither physically 
possible, nor was it economically de- 
sirable from the standpoint of our 
In those days 


business prosperity. 
guilty of 


we were unquestionably 
thinking almost exclusively in terms 
We maintained that our 

‘return the money they 


of money. 
Allies should 
got from 

However, we cannot afford to ig- 
nore the other obvious fact that the 
population cannot consume, unless it 
has at least the equivalent of money 
with which to buy what it needs. In- 
dustry cannot achieve a high level of 
production, unless this production is 
balanced by a high level of buying 
power widely distributed. In our 
system, the function of money can- 
not be minimized too much. 


A college economist of international 
reputation was asked by a public forum 
questioner: “is it going to be possible 
for us to pay off our war debts when 
peace comes?’ The reply made by 
the speaker has become a standard in 
economic discussions ever since. It 
was: “Yes, provided we can keep both 
employment and total national income 
at a high level.” What never became 
a matter of record was a follow-up 
follows: “Is there any 


question as 
period in the economic history of this 
country, in which we have been able 
to keep employment and national in 
come at a high level, without rapidly 
expanding either the public or the 
private debt?” The answer given was 
no.’ Evidently the conditions neces- 
sary for paying off the debt can be 
achieved only by rapidly increasing it. 
And this is what they call “eco- 


}}] 


A mechanized civilization such as 
ours can break down merely because 
of a serious lack of harmony between 
its parts. Probably some way must 
be found eventually to harmonize our 
billion horse-power industrial set-up 
with certain of our anti-deluvian insti 
tutions and traditions. That's some- 
thing to think about seriously. 
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National and State Society News 


National Issues — 
The Washington Economic 
and Political Front 


Editor's Note—Neither the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engin- 
eers, nor the American Engineer, has 
a policy which contemplates any edt- 
torial taking sides on distinctly politt- 
cal issues in these columns. AS en- 
géneers, however, our readers are in- 
terested in getting unbiased informa- 
tion about the basic issues which un- 
derlie certain current political ques- 
fons. 

Unfortunately there is much truth 
in the statement that “politicsans usu- 
ally avoid tackling the really vital 
problems of the day.” Men with en- 
gineering training, however, want to 
get at facts on all subjects of im- 
portance to them. Generally engineers 
are not impressed with the meaningless 
verbiage which too often passes for 
political discourse, not only from the 
public platform, but also m the publi 
press. 

On this page, as space permits, we 
shall attempt an impartial digest of 
the best thought available on both sides 
of current economic and other social 
issues of wide popular interest. Our 
hope is to meet the informational 
needs of engineers who are concerned 
that political decisions be made that 
are in line with standards which pro- 
mote efficiency in government, as en- 
gineers understand the term efficiency. 

We are convinced that a better un- 
derstanding of social questions is ne- 
cessary, if professional engineers are 
ever to take their rightful place of 
leadership in this civilization in the 
building of which they have played 


such an essential part. 


The Full Employment Bill 


Those who honestly oppose this 
piece of legislation, feel it is just one 
more step in the direction of “regu- 
lating business.’’ They object, for ex- 
ample, to the plain implication of the 
bill’s language, that the responsibility 
for seeing to it that a worker has a 
job, can be placed elsewhere than 
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on the worker himself. These objec- 
tors do not want the institution of 
business enterprise saddled with such a 
responsibility, and they do not think 
this is a proper function of the federal 
government. They maintain, in effect, 
that individually and collectively, the 
task of finding enough jobs to go 
around, is the problem exclusively for 
the workers themselves. 

It is pointed out also, that for any 
institution to guarantee “a job,” or 
“full employment,” is a pretty vague 
proposition. They fear that the ques- 
tion would arise repeatedly, “how 
good a job,” or “at what level of 


wages 
Competition Difficult to Avoid 


There is further objection to the 
provisions which direct the govern- 
ment to supplement private employ- 
ment, when necessary, by instituting 
public works programs, or other types 
of employment which will be “con- 
structive,’ and that will not compete 
with private enterprise. The objectors 
to this feature of the bill point out 
that about the only “constructive” work 
which could be provided by the gov- 
ernment is in some kind of production 
or distribution of goods or services. 
Any such government project would 
surely compete with somebody's pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Finally, if the government plans to 
offer construction projects to private 
enterprise, which will enable private 
companies to offer additional employ- 
ment, the objection is raised that the 
amounts paid out for materials and 
profits, would be as great as would be 
paid in the form of wages to those 
given such employment. 


The Proponents Argue 
Quite a few labor leaders have tes- 
tified in favor of the so-called full em- 
ployment bill. Organized labor main- 
tains that relatively full employment 
is widely recognized as a social neces- 
sity, and that large scale unemployment 


may turn into a catastrophy of uncon- 
trollable proportions. It 1s absurd, 
it contends, {to hold that “what's 
everybody's business is nobody's busi- 
ness." They take the position that 
inasmuch as private enterprise demands 
that all the people, acting through their 
government, must not enter into any 
productive commercial enterprise 
which would compete with privately 
owned enterprise, private business 
must supply jobs for all employables 
They argue that if private enterprise 
claims the right to monopolize all 
productive types of activity which pro 
vide large scale employment, it must 
meet its corresponding responsibility 
of providing full employment. The 
implications are broadly, that if busi- 
ness fails to meet this responsibility, 
the government must itself engage in 
productive enterprise to the end that 
the vital need for full employment 
be met. 

Prominent proponents of the bill 
insist that unless private employers 
can meet the need, or unless govern- 
ment offers constructive employment 
that does not constitute a “dole” either 
to business or to the workers, we may 
face a post war crisis more serious 
for us than the war itself. They feel 
that unless a way can be found to solve 
this problem, large numbers of work- 
ers and their families, some of them 
veterans, will be thrown on charity. 
Those who take this position, believe 
there must be centralized government 
control, with a nation-wide plan for 
expanding employment as the need 
arises. 


Producing for Peace 


Dozens of speakers from many plat- 
forms have gained inspiration for opti- 
mistic predictions of things to come 
in the post war years, by recalling 
America’s magnificent production rec- 
ord during the war years. “If we can 
produce for war, then surely we can 
also produce for peace,” has been 
the central theme of many a luncheon 
or dinner address during the past year. 


But the shrewder heads, among the 
“big shots,” talk in different vein in 
private conversations. They recog- 
nize that the conditions which per- 
mitted production in volume for war, 
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will be quite different in the post war 
years. 

does not require special economic 
training to understand that the actual 
volume of total production in any 
kind of commodity or service, ts deter- 
mined strictly by the volume of active 
demand, with but few exceptions. 

The active demand for war time 
production was largely financed by 
government taxes, plus government 
borrowing, amounting to around 60 
billions annually. 

What is to replace that source of 
buying power, now that peace has 
come? Obviously this is a question 
that has to be faced very soberly, and 
with all the facts clearly in mind. 

What Volume Savings? 

We hear talk of the vast savings 
in the hands of the people. But labor 
union statisticians find that the aver- 
age wage worker has saved not over 
$300. The savings of the higher in- 
come groups is, of course, consider- 
able, but their numbers are not great. 
Much of what they have saved, will 
be invested, which means the money 
will go for construction. But such 
investment is based on the hope of 
profitable returns, which in turn are 
possible only when there is a big 
volume market in sight. It 1s gen- 
erally conceded that any increase in 
either consumption or durable goods 
production will depend, largely, on 
potential markets originating in the 
lower income groups. 

Thus it appears that no matter what 
topic is subjected to the scrutiny of a 
careful analysis, we find that the 
solution of most of the more vital 
problems requires the type of thinking 
that competent engineers are in the 
habit of doing on the job. 

It becomes daily more apparent 
that if more men with engineering 
training were in position where they 
could direct the work of our economists 
and statisticians, maybe we'd get more 
facts and figures as a realistic guide 
to what to do about our major social 
problems. 

Facism has been defeated on the 
battlefields of World War II. Now it 
needs to be eradicated completely from 
inside people's minds and hearts. 
Fascism is actually only a new word 
for a very old attitude and state of 
mind. Anything so settled in the grain 
of human nature obviously isn’t going 
to disappear overnight. That is why 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty.” 
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Legislative Committee Report 


“Eternal Vigilence is the Price of Liberty” 


President Nold, in appointing the 
committee to represent the NSPE at the 
‘Model Law” conference held on 
August 28th, wrote, among other 
things: 

Personally, I am somewhat dis- 
turbed by the great rush to amend our 
registration laws due to the Supreme 
Court decision in Illinois. I am in- 
clined to believe we are placing over- 
emphasis on definition and not taking 
enough cognizance of the fact that a 
clearly stated list of qualifications for 
admission to the profession is of equal, 
and perhaps more importance, than 
the definition. 

“Before going to this conference I 
suggest you study the registration laws 
as now amended in Georgia, Minnesota 
and Pennsylvania and that you get 
copies of and study the new Illinois 
law.”’ 

We did. 

Because of the somewhat different 
form each of these laws takes, compari- 
son is somewhat difficult to make. 
However, the attempt was made and 
in this and future issues of The Amer- 
ican Engineer, such comparison is at- 
tempted because we believe it will be 
of the same general interest. 


Three State Laws Compared 

For the purpose of this comparison 
we selected the three newest laws— 
Georgia, Pennsylvania and Illinois (the 
Minnesota law is an amended Jaw and 
being a combined architects and en- 
gineers law, does not lend itself quite 
so readily to the comparison). 

These three laws are of particular 
interest because, while in general at- 
tempting to effect the same result, 
they vary widely in form. The Georgia 
law more nearly follows the pattern 
of the Model Law, while those of 
Pennsylvania and Illinois leave the 
beaten track and follow paths separate 
from each other and distinct from the 
Model Law. 

All of these laws have been drafted 
by legal counsel, skilled in their pro- 
fession and expert in matters of this 
type. All of these laws will undoubt- 
edly require time and legal test in 
the courts to prove their worth. We 
believe that too much haste should not 
be made along the lines of changing 
present laws. 

Among the more important parts 


and debatable provisions of the regis- 
tration laws, have been the definition 
of ‘Professional Engineering” and the 
“Practice of Professional Engineering.” 
They are more or less complementary 
to each other and in comparison of 
these three new laws need to be stud- 
ied together. The “Title” may be a 
part of or it may amplify both. 

Following we print the comparison 
of these parts of the Georgia, Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois laws. In the or- 
der named the comparison is by Title, 
by definition of ‘Professional Engin- 
eer,” and by definition of ‘Practice of 
Professional Engineering.” this 
connection we recommend as oppor- 
tunity offers the reading of these laws 
in their entirety. 


New Georgia Law, Title 


That in order to safeguard life, 
health, and property, and to promote 
the public welfare, any person in either 
public or private capacity practicing 
or offering to practice, professional en- 
gineering or land surveying, shall here- 
after be required to submit evidence 
that he is qualified so to practice and 
shall be registered as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

Section 3 


That it shall be unlawful for any 
person to practice or to offer to prac- 
tice in this State, professional engin- 
eering or land surveying, as defined in 
the provisions of this Act, or to use 
in connection with his name or other- 
wise assume, use or advertise any title 
or description tending to convey the 
impression that he is a Professional 
Engineer or Land Surveyor, unless such 
person has been duly registered under 
the provisions of this Act. 


New Penna. Law, Title 


An Act—-Relating to and regulating 
the practice of the profession of en- 
gineering including civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering, electrical en- 
gineering, mining engineering, chemi- 
cal engineering, surveying and con- 
stituent parts and combinations there- 
of, as herein defined providing for the 
licensing and registration of persons 
practicing said profession and the cer- 
tification of engineers in training and 
the suspension and revocation of said 
licenses, registrations and certificates 
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for violation of this Act prescribing 
the powers and duties of the State Reg- 
istration Board for Professional En- 
gineers, the Department of Public In- 
struction and the courts, prescribing 
penalties and repealing existing laws. 
New [Illinois Law, Title 

An Act to regulate the Practice of 
Professional Engineering, and to re- 
peal an Act to regulate the practice 
of Professional Engineering filed July 
24, 1941, and to make an appropria- 
tion therefor. 


Georgia Law Defines 
“Professional Engineer” 

The term ‘Professional Engineer” 
as used in this Act, shall mean a per- 
son who is qualified by reason of his 
knowledge of mathematics, the physi- 
cal sciences, and the principles by 
which mechanical properties of mat- 
ter are made useful to man in struc- 
tures and machines, acquired by pro- 
fessional education and practical ex- 
perience, to engage in the practice 
of engineering as hereinafter defined. 


Penna. Law Defines 
“Professional Engineer” 

Professional Engineer’ means an 
individual licensed and registered un- 
der the laws of this Commonwealth to 
engage in the practice of engineering. 

“Surveyor” means an individual |i- 
censed and registered under the laws 
of this Commonwealth to engage in 
the practice of Surveying. A Surveyor 
may not practice any other branch of 
engineering. 

“Responsible Charge’ means such 
degree of competence and account- 
ability gained by technical education 
and experience of a grade and char- 
acter as is sufficient to qualify an indi- 
vidual to personally and independently 
engage in, and be entrusted with, the 
work involved in the practice of en- 
gineering or surveying. 


Illinois Law Defines 
“Professional Engineer” 
“Professional Engineer’’ means a 
person who practices professional en- 
gineering as described in Section 2. 
“Registered Professional Engineer”’ 
means a professional engineer regis- 
tered under the provision of this Act. 
Practice of ‘Professional 
Engineering” Defined—Georgia 
The term “Engineering” used in 
this Act shall mean the practice of the 
art and science by which mechanical 
properties of matter are made useful 
to man in structures and machines, and 
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shall include any professional service 
such as consultation, investigation, 
evaluation, planning, designing, or re 
sponsible supervision of construction 
Or Operation, in connection with any 
public or private utilities, structures, 
buildings, machines, equipment, pro- 
cesses, works or projects, wherein the 
public welfare, or the safeguarding of 
life, health or property is concerned 
or involved, when such professional 
service requires the application of civil, 
electrical, chemical or mechanical en- 
gineering principles and data and 
training in the application of mathe 
matical and physical sciences. 


A person shall be construed to prac- 
tice or offer to practice professional 
engineering, within the meaning of 
this Act, who by verbal claim, sign, 
advertisement, letterhead, card, or in 
any other way represents or holds him 
self out as able or qualified to per- 
form, or who does perform any of the 
services hereinbefore set out. 

Nothing in this Act shall include 
the work ordinarily performed by per- 
sons who operate or maintain machin- 
ery or equipment. 


Practice of “Professional 
Engineering” Defined—Penna. 
“Practice of Engineering’ means 
the practice of the profession which 
engages in the application of mathema- 
tics and the physical sciences, and in 
the utilization of the forces, energies, 
and materials of nature, and in the 
measurement and delineation of the 
earth’s surfaces, for the development, 
production and functioning of engin- 
eering processes, apparatus, machines, 
equipment, facilities, structures, works 
or utilities, or any combinations or ag- 
gregations thereof, employed or de- 
voted to private enterprises or uses. 

Such practice includes consultation, 
investigation, research, surveys, plan- 
ning, designing, direction, supervision, 
and such other services or acts as are 
a necessary part of such practice. The 
term “practice of engineering” compre- 
hends the practice of civil engineer- 
ing, mechanical engineering, electri- 
cal engineering, mining engineering, 
chemical engineering, surveying, or any 
constitutent part or parts of these or 
combinations thereof such archi- 
tectural engineering, metallurgical en- 
gineering, petroleum and natural gas 
engineering, sanitary engineering, and 
structural engineering, the pursuit of 
any of which affect life, health or 
property, or of the public welfare. Said 
practice also includes the doing of 


work as is inct 


such architectural 
dental to the practice of engineering. 


Practice of “Professional 
Engineering” Defined—lllinois 
Section 2. A person practices pro 

fessional engineering, within the mean 
ing of this Act, who plans or designs 
the physical parts of the following 
railroads, railways, subways, tunnels, 
harbors, 


canals, 
docks and drydocks; 


aircraft airports and landing 


river improvements, 
levees; irrigation 
works: 
fields; waterworks, sewers; sewage dis 
posal works; plants for the generation 
of power; boilers; refrigeration plants ; 
ar conditioning plants ; heating plants. 
plants for the transmission or distri 
bution of power; electric plants which 
produce, transmit, distribute, or utilize 
electrical energy; works for the ex 
traction of minerals from the earth: 
plants for refining, alloying or treat 
ing of metal: chemical works and in 
dustrial plants. 


Grants-In-Aid of $2,500,000 
for Postwar Research 

For the past four or five years, 
through various agencies, the Govern- 
ment has supported a vast research and 
development program into which has 
been drawn the great majority of the 
most competent uni\ ersity research 
men. Already the demobilization of 
these research projects is under way. 
When their war jobs are finished many 
of these talented young scientists 
should be going back to college lab- 
oratories and lecture rooms to train and 
inspire the next generation of science. 

To help attract them, in spite of 
the allurements of industrial employ- 
ment, Research Corporation, 405 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, is offering 
grants to institutions to aid academic 
research over a five-year period total- 
ing $2,500,000. These grants will be 
made to institutions of learning, usu- 
ally in sums of $2,500 to $5,000 for 
an academic year, to support research 
in chemistry, physics, mathematics and 
their applications, such as engineering. 
Choice will be based primarily on the 
demonstrated ability of the man who 
will conduct the research and lend the 
stimulus of his presence to the teach 
ing program of the school. 

Further information, including ap 
plication forms and a booklet desc rip- 
tive of the character and purpose of 
Research Corporation may be had by 
applying to that organization, in care 
of Dr. Robert R. Williams, 405 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Examining Committee 
Appointed 


The Director of the Illinois De- 
partment of Registration and Educa- 
tion has appointed as members of the 
Professional Engineers Examining 
Committee the following engineers: 

Prof. T. C. Shedd, Urbana, 
Chairman 

Mr. Frank F. Fowle, Chicago, 
Secretary 

Mr. Everett Wendell, Peoria 

Mr. Ralph Sargent, Chicago 

Mr. E. Roy Wells, Chicago 

Mr. R. M. Lobdell, Waukegan 

Mr. Titus G. LeClair, Chicago 

Mr. Jesse E. Hobson, Chicago 

Mr. W. D. P. Warren, Decatur 

Of this committee five are civil en- 
gineers, three electrical engineers and 
one a mechanical engineer. Only one 
of the civil engineers is also a regis- 
tered structural engineer. Five mem- 
bers of the committee are members 
of the Illinois Society of Engineers. 

The Illinois Society of Engineers 
will hold its annual meeting Jan. 25-26, 
1945 in Rockford, Illinois. This is 
expected to be a large meeting as the 
membership has been greatly in- 
creased. Since sending out a circular 
on the aims and activity of the Illinois 
Society of Engineers, more than 300 
members joined the Society. The meet- 
ing will be more along professional 
lines than on technical details. It will 
deal with problems that are of great 
importance in connection with the new 
registration law now in force. 


The Chicago Technical Societies 
Council, of which the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the Illinois Society of Engin- 
eers is an affiliated member, has just 
published the first annual edition of 
Sci-En-Tech Register and classified 
products directory. This register gives 
lists of the members of all affiliated 
societies in alphabetical order, by so- 
ciety and by employers as well as im- 
portant data on the societies. 


Executive Committee and 
Board Meeting to Be 
in Cleveland 
The National Society of Professional 
Engineers has made tentative arrange- 
ments for meetings at the Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio as follows: 
Dec. 6, Executive Committee 
Meeting 
Dec. 7, Board Meeting 
Dec. 7, Dinner meeting for the 
Ohio members 
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Dec 8, Annual Meeting of the 
N.S.P.E., in the morning. 


On Saturday afternoon, December 
Sth. there is to be an entertainment 
trip, furnished by the Cleveland En- 
gineers. 


Minnesota State News 
Registration Law Revised 


The Minnesota State registration 
law for Architects, Engineers and 
Land Surveyors was drastically revised 
by the last session of the Legislature. 
Contractors, architects and public of - 
ficials are not generally aware of the 
provisions of the new law. A recent 
decision in the Ramsey County Court 
sustains he law and the decision 
should be of interest. 

Mark Fitzpatrick brought action to 
collect fees for services in connection 
with an apartment building in St. Paul. 
He was denied any damages in the ac- 
tion on the following grounds: 

“That the plaintiff was not at any 
time mentioned herein a registered 
architect and had never obtained any 


certificate as such. That the structure 


if altered in accordance with said 
plans and specifications prepared by 
plaintiff, would have been a multiple 
occupancy building containing ten sep- 
arate apartments, located in the base- 


ment and in three additional separate 


floors thereof. Said plans and specifi- 
cations are of such a character that 
they can legally be prepared for an- 
other only by a registered architect 
holding a certificate as such issued as 
provided by law.” 

“That said plans and specifications 
are of such a character that a building 
permit for construction pursuant there- 
to could not have been obtained from 
the proper authorities of the City of 
St. Paul.” 


Texas State News 


The Texas State Board of Registra- 
tion closed its fiscal year on August 
31st. At the regular oe held on 
September 20, 21 and 22, 1945, offi- 
cers elected for the ensuing year were: 


Datus E. Proper, San Antonio, 

Chairman 
J. S. H.udnall, Tyler....Vice-Chairman 
A. F. Mitchell, Corsicana...... Member 
J. B. Thomas, Fort Worth....Member 
E. W. Pittman, Beaumont......Member 
Carl L. Svensen, Lubbock, 


Member Secretary 
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to the power of the board to require 
any such person to register annually 
with hte board as provided in this act. 


Penalties 


Section 11. Whoever shall engage 
in the practice of engineering or the 
practice ot surveying without being 
licensed and registered as required by 
this act, or exempted therefrom, as 
provided in this act, or shall present 
or attempt to use, as his own, the li- 
cense or certificate of registration of 
another, or shall give any false or 
forged evidence of any kind to the 
board, or to any member thereof, in 
order to obtain a license or registration 
as a professional engineer or surveyor 
or a certificate as an engineer-in-train- 
ing, or shall use any expired, sus- 
pended or revoked certificate of regis- 
tration, or shall otherwise violate the 
provisions of this act, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof, shall be sentenced to pay 
a fine not exceeding five hundred dol- 
lars, or suffer imprisonment, not ex- 
ceeding three months, or both. 

Section 12. Repeal.—The act ap- 
proved the sixth day of May, one 
thousand nine hundred and_ twenty- 
seven (Pamphlet Laws, eight hundred 
twenty), is hereby repealed, except 
that said act shall not be repealed in so 
far as applications for licensure shall 
be made thereunder by honorably dis- 
charged members of the armed forces 
of the United States, and for such 
purposes the said act shall remain in 
full force and effect until two years 
after proclamation by the President ef 
the United States that hostilities in all 
wars in which the United States is now 
engaged have ceased. 

Section 13. Effective Date.—This 
act shall become effective June thir- 
tieth, one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-six. 

Approved—The 23rd day of May, 
A. D. 1945. Act effective June 30, 
1946, 
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made by the engineering profession, 
than he has for that of private in- 
dustry and the Capitalistic System. 
For our part, we are interested only 
in pointing out how vast has been the 
contribution to America’s greatness 
made by the analytical genius that is 
always associated with the competent 
engineer. 
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Engineer Sees Prosperity Ahead 


Millard Romaine, Engineer, and Executive of the 
Cincinnati Committee for Economic Development, 
addresses The American Society of Mechanical Engt- 
neers at its October Meeting in Cincinnati. We 
reproduce some highlights from Mr, Roniaime’s 
discussion. 


In the past four years, a large pro- 
portion of our young people in the 
services, except when in the more ad- 
vanced bases or in actual combat areas, 
have been better fed, better clothed, 
and have had better medical attention 
than they had in civilian life. Mil- 
lions of war workers have enjoyed 
better working conditions and a higher 
standard of living generally than they 
had previously experienced. Without 
considering that these things and all 
of the rest of the cost of the war have 
been paid for only by a mortgage on 
future production amounting to almost 
$2300 for every man, woman and 
child in this country, our people gen- 
erally expect not only to be able to 
keep what they have had in the recent 
past but to get, in addition, all of 
those things denied them during the 
War. 

If these expectations are not real- 
ized; if, in addition, we have mass 
unemployment, and our returning ser- 
vice people find no jobs available, then 
we are headed for trouble. Pressure 
for complete government control of 
the economy may become well-nigh 
irresistible and we shall have lost the 
Peace. 


Must Plan Boldly 


In order to prepare for the develop- 
ment of high levels of production and 
employment when the war was over, 
there was organized in the late sum- 
mer of 1942 a voluntary, non-political, 
non-partisan, non-governmental asso- 
ciation of business leaders known as 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Their function has been to 
stimulate the thinking of individual 
businessmen and to get them to plan 
boldly for increased activity after the 
war. 

Hundreds of thousands of pieces 
of individual stimulating and helpful 
literature have been distributed ; thou- 
sands of meetings have been held. I 
would venture to say that most busi- 
ness men in the country have been 
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alive to the necessity for planning and 
have done a lot of it during the past 
year, 


Must Have Good “Economic 
Climate” 


However, the committee realized 
that no amount of planning on the 
part of individual business men would 
be of any avail if there did not exist 
an economic climate or atmosphere 
favorable to the American free enter- 
prise system. 

In the seven weeks since hostilities 
ceased in Asia, reconversion pro- 
ceeding more smoothly than was anti- 
cipated. 

Business on the whole is optimistic 
and is facing the future with confi- 
dence. The return to a normal econ- 
omy is progressing much more rapidly 
than people had hoped for. Govern- 
ment controls have been largely elim- 
inated and the federal government has 
shown a marked inclination toward 
permitting the free enterprise system to 
operate with the least possible amount 
of government interference. 

There is also evidence that some 
of the other barriers to freedom of en- 
terprise will shortly be removed. The 
federal tax structure is being studied 
very carefully, for one thing. It ap- 
pears therefore that the ‘Economic 
Climate” necessary for free enterpris- 
ing is improving. 

Many things, however, need to be 
done before we shall be able fully 
to develop the capacity of our Amer- 
ican system. 


Can't Localize War 


First of all, we must have interna- 
tional peace. The resources and the 
productive capacity of all nations must 
be devoted to constructive ends and 
to the raising of the standards of liv- 
ing of people all over the world. We 
know now that it is almost impossible 
to localize war—sooner or later the 
whole world becomes involved. With 
the advent of the atomic bomb, an- 


other war would mean the death of 
civilization. 

Secondly, we must have here at home 
industrial and domestic peace. Short- 
sighted, selfish, monopolistic practices 
by labor or by management, by busi- 
ness or by agriculture, in mining, or 
in transportation, must be eliminated 


Third, the whole system of federal, 
state, and local taxation must be re- 
vised in order to provide private en- 
terprise with the necessary incentives 
if it is to expand and provide more 
job opportunities. 


It is up to every American to un- 
derstand thoroughly the basic philoso- 
phy underlying the American way of 
life, to become an enthusiastic apostle 
of freedom, and to resist every at- 
tempt whatever its origin, to pervert 
that philosophy or to destroy that 
freedom. ‘Eternal vigilance is the 
price of freedom.” Those words were 
never more true than they are today. 


A Correction 


On page 17, ‘National and State 
Societies’ News’ in the August Issue 
of The American Engineer, sub- 
heading Connecticut, the following 
statement was made. 


The new registration law for en 
gineers passed both houses of the leg- 
islature and now is waiting the sig- 
nature of the Governor. it is expected 
that he will soon sign this law regu- 
lating the practice of Professional En- 
gineering. 

Mr. Clarence N. Wiley, Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee of the 
Connecticut Society of Professional 
Engineers, has called attention to the 
fact this statement is in error. We 
quote in part from Mr. Wiley’s letter: 
‘We had no such legislation before 
the 1945 Assembly. The only legis 
lation affecting the Professional En- 
gineer was HB1031 establishing a de- 
partment of professional and vocation- 
al licensing and setting up a com- 
missioner who would act ex-officio as 
secretary of each of the 21 boards, 
18 of which were either professional or 
technical. We fought this very 
strongly as being unworkable and 
undesirable. We had to finally ac- 
cept a compromise bill requesting the 
Legislative Council to make a study of 


licensing in Connecticut and other 
states and report to the 1947 As- 
sembly.” 
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Letters from Readers 


We Want a 
Readers’ Forum” 


Among the services the editorial de- 
partment hopes to render, is to stimu- 
iate readers to write us letters, pos- 
sbly tor publication in whole or in 
part. 

We agree with Leo Tolstoy's state- 
ment to the effect that no greater ser- 
vice can be rendered to any man than 
that of causing him to think. We aim, 
therefore, to present thought provok- 
ing discussions in these columns from 
month to month. 

If you have decided views which 
agree or disagree with those expressed 
by any writer for the American En- 
gineer, we wish you would tell us 
about it. Write a letter to the Edi- 
tor, giving us your views. 

If you have suggestions for the up- 
building of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, or for the im- 
provement of this, their official maga- 
zine, we will appreciate hearing from 
you. We will probably want to pub- 
lish your letter, at least in part. If 
you prefer not to have your name 
used, we will omit that in any use we 
make of your letter. 

What we want is your reaction. 
How can the growth of the Society be 
stimulated? What features would 
make this magazine more readable and 
interesting ? 


September 5, 1945 

The Editor 
The American Engineer 
6 Church Street 

In the July, 1945, issue of the 
American Engineer you print on page 
17 a letter dated May 3, 1945, from 
Mr. Leo Teplow and addressed to 
President Wililam J. Urban of the 
Wisconsin Society of Professional En- 
gineers. This letter is for the most 
part a forthright challenge of the posi- 
tion taken by Mr. S. L. Stolte in his 
article in your March issue entitled 
“Corporation Practice of Engineer- 
ing. 

I have read Mr. Stolte’s article and 
[ rave read and re-read Mr. Teplow’s 
letter, and I must confess to a certain 
feeling of amazement over the latter. 
It seems to me that the writer of the 


bho 


letter has completely missed the point 
of the Stolte article and has thereby 
overlooked the fundamental issue. 


A Vexatious Problem 


Let us admit at the beginning that 
the whole problem of the corporation 
practice of engineering 1s a vexatious 
one and one that presents some diff- 
cult angles. It is admittedly not sus- 
ceptible of an off-hand solution. There- 
fore the Editor was quite correct in 
assuming that Mr. Stolte’s temperate 
arguments would engender ‘‘difference 
of opinion” among his readers. That 
is just the reason why there should 
be wide discussion and debate, pro 
and con, over this thorny issue. Thus 
we may hope to arrive at clarification 
and an informed engineering opinion; 
then, and only then, may appropriate 
action be taken. What we need to 
avoid, however, is discussion ‘that 
darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge.” 


Mr. Stolte made it abundantly clear 
in his article that he was discussion the 
practice of engineering by a corpora- 
tion as such. Here, I think, is where 
Mr. Teplow went astray. A clue may 
be found in his first sentence, where 
he states that Mr. Stolte’s article is 
“profoundly disturbing in its implica- 
tions” (italics mine). In other words, 
he has infererred things which Mr. 
Stolte did not say or imply. He has 
looked under the bed and found a 
burglar that wasn’t there. Now I sub- 
mit that it is a pleasant pastime, and 
sometimes even exhilarating, to set 
up straw men and then knock them 
down; but this exercise is neither 
profitable nor useful. What we need 
for enlightenment and edification is 
sober and rational analysis and argu- 
ment on the real issue. 


For examples of the wrong kind of 
argument and the wrong kind of ap- 
proach, let me quote from Mr. Tep- 
low’s letter. In his first paragraph 
he states—"if professional engineers 
are to eschew employment by cor- 
porations in order to save their pro- 
fessional status,” etc. In a later para- 
graph he goes on—"'To say that an 
engineer is not worthy of the title of 
professional engineer because he is 


employed by a corporation,’ etc. 

Again, ‘““Why should corporation em- 
gun, ) 

ployment of engineers be frowned up- 


on,”’ etc. I submit that this is disin- 
genuous pleading. It puts into Mr. 
Stolte’s mouth words which he did 
not utter and ascribes to him opinions 
which he does not hold. This in the 
face of the fact that in the article the 
author stated specifically that we must 


not confuse corporate practice of en- 
gineering with the practice of engin- 
eering within or for a corporation. 
And yet that is just what Mr. Teplow 
has done. 


Specific Examples 


Let us give this confusion of think- 
ing further examination. It is well 
known that the General Motors Cor- 
poration employs numerous account- 
ants; yet General Motors is never ac- 
cused of practicing accountancy. The 
Bell Telephone Co. is reputed to main- 
tain a good sized legal department ; 
yet that company is not chrged with 
preticing law. As Mr. Teplow states, 
corporations today employ thousands 
of engineers. The figures are not at 
hand, but it is probable that 85 or 90 
per cent of our present engineers are 
employees. Le tthis employee status of 
doctors, accountants, lawyers and en- 
gineers is by no means to be construed 
as a derogation or disparagement of 
these men’s professional standing. No 
such charge was made in the article, or 
even implied. Yet Mr. Teplow blandly 
assumes in his entire letter that this 
is the author's thesis;—and that in 
spite of he fact that the context, if 
fairly and carefully read, indicates the 
contrary. 


The gist of the entire argument is 
this: these engineer-employees just 
enumerated are working for a client 
and that client is the employing firm, 
company or corporation. The em- 
ployed engineer's abilities, his profes- 
sional competence, his integrity, his 
sense of responsibility and his ethical 
standards are devoted to the interests 
of the employing corporation on pre- 
cisely the same basis as if the engin- 
eer were a private consultant working 
on a fee schedule and the employer 
were an ordinary client or owner. Here 
is no conflict of loyalties, no outside 
interference with the bond of trust and 
confidence between the professional 
practitioner and the client. In such a 
situation the engineer-employee loses 
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no professional status. With such a 
generally accepted arrangement Mr. 
Stolte’s article does not concern it- 
self. It is conceded that when such 
relationships are established, the en- 
gineer-employee is to all intents and 
purposes a part of management. 


The Real Thesis 


Mr. Stolte’s thesis is directed at an 
entirely different target. He has in 
mind corporations organized or con- 
trolled by non- engineering persons 
who employ engineers on salary for 
the purpose of making a profit out of 
their services. Such corporations, fre- 
quently controlled by men who have 
no engineering training, experience or 
professional attitudes, offer and per- 
form engineering services for the pub- 
lic. The danger here, and it is a real 
one, is that men devoid of knowledge 
of engineering problems, competent 
business men shall we say, may 
tempt to dictate to the professional 
practitioner how a job shall be done. 
Here we immediately have a divided 
responsibility and a divided allegiance. 
To whom is the engineer's sense of 
responsibility and his integrity at- 
tached, to the client or to the employ- 
ing corporation? In all walks of life 
it is difficult to serve two masters. In- 
stead of a two-way situation of trust 
and confidence, you have a triangle 
in which these relationships are ob- 
scured. No engineer should be sub- 
jected to the temptation of shedding 
his personal sense of ethical responsi- 
bility and dumping it into the lap of 
his corporation employer. 

There can be no professional or 
ethical objection to a plan whereby, 
say, a mechanical engineer, an electri- 
cal engineer and a civil engineer asso- 
ciate themselves for the purpose of 
offering the public engineering  ser- 
Because of the versatility of 
the available service nothing but good 
can accrue to any client. Similarly a 
specialist in internal medicine, a pedia- 
trician, an obstetrician and a surgeon 
may join forces and form a clinic. 
The public is not thereby injured; it 
receives the benefit of the versatility 
of specialists in close co- Operation. 


VICES. 


A Border-Line Case 


The whole issue lies in the difference 
between practicing engineering on a 
salary basis for a corporation when 
the corporation, as employer, is in 
fact the client; and practicing engin- 
eering for a corporation which in turn 
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and as a business transaction farms 
out the engineer's services for a fee. 
The latter verges very colse to the 
boundary line of what is ethical and 
professional. 

In the second paragraph of Mr. 


Teplow’s letter he sattes, “The rela- 
tionship of attorney and client, or 
doctor and client is not the root of 
these professions.’” That is a dog- 
matic assertion without any supporting 
evidence. I must register my unquali- 
fied dissent. Otherwise I am in agree- 
ment with his definition of the basis 
for professional status. 

In conclusion, I would urge readers 
of the American Engineer to peruse 
again Mr. Stolte’s article in the March 
number. It is important that engin- 
eers understand the real issue and also 
that they do something about it. 

Richard R. Price, 
Executive Secretary 
Minnesota Association of 
Professional Engineers 


New York Engineer 
Insists Economic Status, 
is the Issue 


In the May issue of the American 
Engineer there appeared the article 
by Professor Harold H. Munger, en- 
titled, “Where do we go from here?” 
Comments on th’s article were in- 
vited by the Editor and I am therefore 
offering the following: 

Professor Munger expresses the be- 
lief that a more unified organization is 
needed before the engineers may attain 
to the same professional status as law 
and medicine. 

It is not, however, the question of 
professional status that is perturbing 
the professional engineer but rather 
the question of his economic status. 
The professional engineer has high 
ideals of service and it is for these 
ideals that he is, in many instances, 
sacrificing the welfare of his family. 


Perhaps there are too many pro- 
fessional engineers and they are there- 
fore subject to the law of supply and 
demand, or possibly their economic 
plight is due to their high ideals of 
which, their employers being conscious, 
take advantage. 


Engineers Who Are Employees 


It must be recognized that the pro- 
fession of engineering differs from the 
other learned professions in the im- 


lege, commonly exercised in the other 
professions, of fixing their own fees 
or rates of compensation. This un- 
fortunate situation calls for some 
remedy. 

Professor Munger abhors the idea 
of a union for engineers although some 
trade unions, for example the railroad 
brotherhoods, succeed in their just and 
reasonable demands with dignity and 
restraint and have earned the favor 
and respect of the entire public. Can- 
not the National Society fulfill a simt- 
lar function ? 

It seems unnecessary to wait, as 
suggested by the Professor, for an in 
crease in the membership of the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engin- 
eers, before it may successfully exert 
its influence to secure for the great 
mass of professional engineers an eco- 
nomic status consistent with the dig- 
nity of the profession and the value of 
its service to society. 

My answer to Professor Munger's 
question, ‘Where do we go from 
here?” is that the National Society 
should take immediate steps toward 
supporting with all the force and elo 
ques it can muster, the just and rea- 
sonable demands of any group of pro 
fessional engineers that seeks the So- 
ciety's aid in securing a betterment of 
its economic status. 

BERTHOLD SCHEIMAN, 
Member, Kings Co. Chapter, 
New York State S. P. E. 


An Army Engineer 


Comments 
The following interesting — letter 
reaches us from an American Army 


Engineer, at present stationed at 
Guam: 
Dear Editor: The July issue of the 
American Engineer has reached me 
[ was very much interested in Mr. 
Teplew’s letter on page 17 in which 
he very ably states facts which I have 
felt very strongly about for some years. 


In my own state (Penna.) the 
Board of Examiners, a few years ago, 
had the unwritten policy of refusing 
licenses to any engineer employed by 
a manufacturer or a contractor. Their 
reason was: “You don’t need it.’ But 
they made no attempt to prevent such 
unlicensed employees from practising 
engineering for their employers. 


As a result there is (or was) real 


portant respect that the great majority 
of its members cannot deal directly 
e denied the privi- 


with clients and ar 


ie 
>2 


animosity between licensed and un- 
licensed engineers, for the unlicensed 
engineers felt that the registered pro- 
fessional engineers had set up false 
standards to create an artificial short- 
age for their own advantage. Had 
this policy been continued, the reg- 
istered engineers would have found 
themselves in the unenviable position 
of registered architects. 

It is my opinion that a// qualified 
engineers should be registered and 
taken into NSPE. Once the majority 
of engineers were enrolled, a real code 
of ethics could be drawn up—and en- 
forced. For the Society to draw up a 
code for all engineers at this time, 
is equivalent to a very small tail wag- 
ging a big dog. 

ROBERT S. MAYO, 
Major, U.S.M.C. 


Dues and 
Democracy 


“What do you think about this 
National Society raise in dues?” This 
is a question asked your executive sec- 
retary at the meeting of the Central 
Ohio Chapter on Aug. Lith. He was 
not warned that the question was 
coming. 

As editor of the Ohio Engineer and 
as Executive Secretary of our Ohio 
Society we have no vote in the Execu- 
tive Committee or the Board of Trus- 
tees. However, we do have some in- 
fluence and as was stated at the Cen- 
tral Ohio meeting we shall do all in 
our power to encourage a democratic 
process in our solution to this as well 
as any other questions that come be- 
tore us. 

The reason we band ourselves to- 
gether as a professional group instead 
of in a union or some other sort of an 
organization is that we might preserve 
the independent thinking of the indi- 
viduals practicing our profession. As 
a professional movement we are trying 
to develop rather than suppress the 
individual. Therefore, if we are to 
succeed as a professional movement 
we MUST go as far as possible in 
using the democratic process for de- 
ciding all issues that come before us. 

We recommended to the Central 
Ohio Chapter and here and now rec- 
ommend to all the chapters that they, 
the members, express themselves and 
instruct their Trustees to the Ohio 
Society as to what they want him to do 
and say at the next meeting of the 
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Board of Trustees. 

Now the ultimate democratic pro- 
cess is that in which each individual 
votes on every issue. This, of course, 
would slow down the operation of 
any government or organization to a 
point where a lot of desirable things 
would not be done. It would mean 
that each one of us would have to 
spend a lot of time educating our- 
selves on all issues. This the member- 
ship will not do, hence many of their 
votes on questions at stake, about 
which they had not properly weighed, 
would be adverse to their own inter- 
ests. When this happens, as it does 
happen, in representative democracy, 
the only thing to do is suffer the con- 
sequences and become wiser by experi- 
ence. (The best example of the 
above is the Isolationist policy in our 
own Nation. ) 

We have suggested to the Central 
Ohio Chapter that the only way to 
keep the minority with us is to use 
the democratic process of expressing 
ourselves. Let's bring this issue of an 
increase in the national dues up in all 
of our contacts with individuals, small 
groups, large groups and meetings 
so that the future course of the Ohio 
Society will be such that we shall not 
regret it if possible, but at least it 
shall be one in which we will all march 
together here in Ohio. 

—Lloyd A. Chacey. 


Question and Answer 
Department — Patent 
Incentive Systems 


In the September issued of Product 
Engineering, William J. Russell, Vice- 
President in Charge of Engineering, 
Landers, Frary & Clark, describes a 
patent incentive system that is said to 
have worked to the satisfaction of the 
company and its employees, over a 
number of years. 

Mr. Russell holds that employees 
of a company should be encouraged to 
make inventions that might be val- 
uable to their employer. He feels 
that, to be effective, such encourage- 
ment should be in the form of both 
a financial reward and an official rec- 
ognition of a valued achievement. 
Either form of reward without the 
other would be, he feels, of little prac- 
tical value. 

In the operation of the patent in- 
centive system described by Mr. Rus- 
sell, the inventive idea is first reduced 
to a sketch and a brief description. 


If the patent board, ccmposed of the 
president of the company and other 
responsible department heads, decides 
that the invention has patentable fea- 
tures, the inventor is given $30.00. 

After a patent is obtained, the in- 
ventor may assign his rights to the 
company and receive an additional 
$60.00. 

In the opinion of Mr. Russell, a suc- 
cessfully operated patent system is 
likely to pay for itself in the com- 
petitive values, trading values and di- 
rect values of the patents it produces. 
Further than that, the fact that man- 
agement gives direct evidence of the 
importance it attaches to the creative 
genius of the engineering department, 
tends to develop a healthy competitive 
spirit, company good will all around 
enthusiasm. 

We have an idea that many readers 
of the American Engineer have ideas 
of their own about how patentable 
ideas should be handled when orig- 
inated by engineers on company time 
and with the use of company facilities. 
Your editor would like to get a con- 
census on this subject, possibly to be 
used as a basis for our further com- 
ment. 
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duties connected with the work, and 
shall include the net cost of incidental 
expenses such as telegrams, telephone 
toll charges, extra reproductions of 
prints or photos of drawings, specifi- 
cations, and other documents required 
for the proper execution of the ser- 
vices for the Client. 
Lump Sum Fees 

(a) The engineer may charge a 
lump sum fee for his services, based 
on his estimate of the cost of the con- 
struction work or on his estimate of 
the number of day’s work required at 
the per diem rate. Such lump sum 
fees shall be not less than the mini- 
mum basic fees provided by this: 
schedule. The general use of lump» 
sum fees for engineering services 
should be discouraged. 


Economists agree that in the case of 
every one of the past major depres-- 
sions, we “borrowed our way out.’” 
We expanded—our total public and! 
private debt, as well as our productive: 
plant. Maybe some day we'll learm 
how to expand production without the 
necessity of expanding debt at the 
same time. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


Office Manager and three Office Em- 
ployees, simply cannot administer such 
a program. The administration of 
this program will require a minimum 
Headquarters Staff consisting of— 

(A) An Executive Director, an 
Office Manager, plus the proper com- 
plement of office employees. 

(B) An Editor for the magazine. 

(C) A Washington (Legislative ) 
Representative. 

(D) A Membership Secretary. 

It is apparent that it reuires no 
stretch of the imagination to realize 
that the present headquarters staff can- 
not do the job. The annual budget 
based on the current income is wholly 
inadequate. 


Why Increased Dues? 


The NSPE income is received from 
one source only—its membership. This 
income can be increased in two ways: 

(A) Increased membership and 


(B) increased dues. It has been de- 
termined that neither of these methods 
alone will provide the required in- 
come. So it becomes necessary to use 
both methods and (A) to continue to 
build the membership and (B) to in- 
crease the dues. Hence the consid- 
ered action by the Board of Directors 
at the Washington July meeting, at 
which time a resolution was adopted 
increasing the dues for members from 
the modest sum of four dollars per 
year to the still modest sum of ten 
dollars per year—effective January 1, 
1947. Just as funds are required for 
the financing of engineering projects, 
in like manner they are necessary for 
the financing of the NSPE. 


The payment of increased dues by 
each member will go far toward ef- 
fectuating a worthwhile program of 
service. The payment of dues is im- 
portant but it is not enough. Each 
member should assume his full share 
of personal responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the movement by participating 
in the activities of the Society. Then 
and only then, will the Society be pre- 
pared to fulfill its mission to the pro- 
fession. 

Two-Way Cooperation Needed 

An augmented headquarters. staff, 
in itself, will not insure the results 
desired. Such a staff must continue 
to receive the enthusiastic support of 
the membership-—the invaluable, vol- 
untary assistance and service furnished 
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too often by too few. 

And so the membership enjoys the 
privilege of building the Society's pro- 
gram. The membership—each mem- 
ber—must assume the responsibility 
of providing the necessary funds, en- 
thusiastic support and able leadership 
essential to a successful administra- 
tion of the Society’s program. 

To attain major objectives, an ag- 
gressive program must be pursued 
year in and year out and, thereby, as- 
sure to the engineering profession the 
heritage of a free people—the freedom 
of individual action, as motivated by 
a voluntary association—The National 
Society of Professional Engineers. 


(Continued from Page 6) 

less there is some guarantee that the 
world’s international affairs are to be 
so organized that the causes of war 
can be removed. Scientists feel that 
this new discovery must not be ig- 
norantly or carelessly used in such a 
way that it may get out of hand and 
destroy civilization. 


A Poor Gamble 


We as a people might justify our 
attempt to build the best and biggest 
atomic bombs by our hope to perfect 
and use them before the other fellow 
gets around to it. But sober minded 
men know that the price and danger of 
failure of such a course is too great. 
No nation in its right mind would be 
willing to take such a terrific gamble 
with all that has been built up by 
centuries of human struggle. A fight 
between two batteries of atomic bombs 
might very well turn out like the legen- 
dary battle between the famed ‘‘Kil- 
kenny cats,’’ in which each engulfs the 
other, with no survivors. The possi- 
bilities are so terrible that the na- 
tions must call a halt. 

A story was current soon after the 
death of Thomas A. Edison, to the 
effect that he had found a practical 
method of harnessing the vast energy 
known to reside in the atom. Mr. Edi- 
son is said to have estimated that the 
energy available in a few drops of 
water was sufficient, if properly con- 
trolled, to drive a modern ocean liner 
across the Atlantic. 

According to this story, after Mr. 
Edison achieved success with his atomic 
engine experiments, he pondered the 
question of what to do with it. He 
realized what the impact of such a 


force would be upon the political and 
economic institutions of the time. He 
is said to have doubted that the states- 
manship of his day could safely be 
trusted to handle wisely such an in- 
exhaustible power. So, Mr. Edison is 
said to have destroyed his notes cover- 
ing his engine. He preferred to leave 
that terrific responsibility for a later, 
and possibly a wiser day. Whether the 
story be true or not, it serves to illus- 
trate the responsibility resting on the 
shoulders of men who know how to 
bring huge power under the control 
of human beings. 


Power Requires Responsibility 


Mr. Edison happened to be pos- 
sessed of a keen sense of social re- 
sponsibility, as well as of a genius 
for scientific research. It may be re- 
called that in the year 1912, Mr. Edi- 
son’s name got into the newspaper 
headlines in connection with a 
thought-provoking questionnaire which 
he sent to more than a thousand promi- 
nent economists and business leaders 
the world over. His questions related 
to the social utility of the gold stan- 
dard, and created wide comment. 

It may be fitting here to remind 
American engineers that their future 
economic welfare and their future op- 
portunities with reference to any 1m- 
portant scientific discoveries, are al- 
ways on the side of having them util- 
ized to the utmost—never to have them 
suppressed. Engineers benefit directiy 
through a general policy of making 
the greatest possible use of mere and 
more technology. Technological back 
logs deprive engineers of countless 
opportunities to be of great social ser- 
vice. Engineers also are deprived along 
with the mass of consumers when use- 
ful time and labor saving devices are 
kept off the market for any reason. 


Technology Must Control 

Engineers know that tech- 
nology can be made to bring prosperity 
to the nation. Engineers know, per- 
haps better than most other men, that 
technology is a two-edged sword—it 
can be misused to destroy, if allowed 
to come under the control of blindly 
ambitious men with little or no sense 
of social responsibility. And certainly 
no American wants atomic energy, or 
any other scientific achievement, used 
for destructive ends. 

What engineers must never forget 
is that the scientific knowledge and the 
technological devices now in our pos- 


(Continued On Page 32) 
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ADVANCING FRONTS IN 
CHEMISTRY 
Volume One 

HIGH POLYMERS 
Edited by Sumner B. Twiss 

This is the first of a series of vol- 
umes to be published in uniform style 
and each to form a unit of a small 
library on subjects coming within the 
scope of the title Advancing Fronts 
in Chemistry. 

High Polymers is a collection of ten 
lectures sponsored by Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, under the direction of 
Neil E. Gorgon, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry at the University. 
The volume was edited by Sumner 
B. Twiss, also of the Wayne Univer- 
sity Department of Chemistry. 

In presenting the lectures in vol- 
ume form it was the purpose of the 
University to give a logical, if some- 
what limited, development of the re- 
cent chemistry of high polymers which 
would be of interest to the beginning 
as well as to the trained investigator. 

The lecturers whose lectures are 
reprinted in High Polymers were W. 
O. Baker, John D. Ferry, Milton Har- 
ris, S. S. Kistler, H. Mark, Frank R. 
Mayo, Emil Ott, E. C. Pitzer, Charles 
C. Price and William H. Stockmayer. 
A photograph and a brief biographical 
sketch of each of the lecturers prefaces 
his lecture. 

196 pages, Cloth, 614 x 914, Illustrated $4.00 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


CATALYTIC CHEMISTRY 
By Henry William Lohse 

This book aims at a factual pres- 
entation of the underlying principles 
of catalytic phenomena and the appli- 
cation of catalytic reactions in fndus- 
trial processes. 

Particular attention has been paid 
to the presence of impurities in cata- 
lytic reaction systems and to the role 
of traces of other metals in silver, 
copper, iron, nickel, etc., used as 
catalysts. 

A separate section has been devoted 
to each of the various types of cata- 
lytic reactions. The nature and prop- 
erties of catalysts, specific types of 
catalytic reactions, as well as indus- 
trial catalytic reactions have been dis- 
cussed in detail. 

Many clear illustrations will help 
materially in the understanding of little 
understood phenomena. 


416 pages, Cloth, 512 x 8", Illustrated $8.50 
CHEMICAL PUBLISHING CO.., INC. 
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Book Reviews 


THE MAGIC POWDER 
By Earl J. Hadley 

The Magic Powder tells the story 
of the cement industry and translates 
scientific structural and marketing 
achievements of cement and concrete 
into terms of man’s struggles and as- 
pirations. 

The book describes the origin of 
the first rotary kiln in America, the 
introduction of powdered coal for 
burning cement to 2700 degrees Fah- 
renheit, the making of cement for the 
Panama Canal and other tremendous 
constructions. It shows how cement 
and concrete have entered into virtu- 
ally every activity of engineering and 
architecture, and gives glimpses of the 
use of cement and concrete in the 
Second World War. 


382 pages, Cloth, 5%4 x 81, Illustrated $3.50 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


MODERN METALLURGY FOR 
ENGINEERS 
By Frank T. Sisco 

Modern Metallurgy for Engineers 
authoritatively and clearly treats the 
engineering properties of metallic ma- 
terials, variables affecting them and 
the importance of these variables. The 
relation between constitution and 
structure of materials and properties 
is briefly shown in an elementary dis- 
cussion of fundamental modern con- 
cepts of physical metallurgy. 

Safety, utility, durability and econ- 
omy in construction hinge so extens- 
ively on the variables inherent in the 
manufacture and treatment of the 
metals and alloys here discussed, that 
the significance of these variables is 
readily apparent. 

Mechanical engineers, civil engin- 
eers, mining engineers metallurgists, 
and instructors and students of engin- 
eering—everyone concerned with the 
use of metal for engineering purposes 
—will find this book of value. 


426 pages, Cloth, 6 x 9, Illustrated $4.50 
PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


A SHORT DICTIONARY OF 


ARCHITECTURE 
By D. Ware and B. Beatty 


To compress into 110 pages a re- 
liable outline of the history of archi- 
tecture would seem an almost impos- 
sible task, and yet the attempt was not 
only made but was made successfully 
by the authors of this little volume. 

The text of this book was contrib- 
uted by Miss Dora Ware and Miss 


Betty Beatty supplied the drawings. 
Altogether 791 architectural terms are 
defined and there are no fewer than 
278 illustrations. The happy collabora- 
tion of these two ladies has resulted in 
the compression of a great deal of ar- 
chitectural knowledge into very little 
space. 
The book is a practical reference 
book, not only for students of archi- 
tecture, but for everyone whose work 
or interests bring them into contact 
with the building industry and its ar- 
ray of technical terms. Nearly every 
term in current use in architecture and 
building has an historical origin and 
these are included in the text. 

An introduction on The Study of 
Architecture, by John Gloag, Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A. prefaces the volume which 
will be found equally useful to struc- 
tural and civil engineers and surveyors, 
CLC. 

110 pages, Cloth, 5'’2 x 8%, 278 illustra- 


tions $2.75 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION 
ENGINES 
By V. L. Maleev 

This is a completely revised second 
edition of this popular manual. It 
places special emphasis on descrip- 
tion of high-speed, heavy-duty com- 
pression-ignition engines, tallying with 
their greatly increased use in recent 
years. The many new illustrations have 
been taken from the latest research 
data and from material furnished by 
engine builders. An especially detailed 
index facilitates instant reference to 
the dimensions, shape, size, uses, etc., 
of any engine part, characterisctics of 
any fuel, any engine combustion prob- 
lem—the outline of rating and test- 
ing performance supplies the import- 
ant points in determining horsepower, 
fuel consumption, etc. The problem 
questions following each chapter, with 
answers in the back of the book for 
every other problem, enable anyone 
who so desires, to test and improve 
his own knowledge on each subject. 
636 pages, Cloth, x 494 Illustra- 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


A limited number of back issues 
of The American Engineer are 
available at the Washington Off- 
ice. These will be supplied to 
member State Societies without 
charge. To individuals there is a 
charge of 10c. per copy. 
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What’s New 


(News from industry — gathered by the publisher) 

Requests for further information concerning any item mentioned 
under this heading will be promptly referred to the manufacturer. It 
would be appreciated if inquiries be addressed on professional or 
company letterhead. 


ALL-ALUMINUM OVERHEAD 
GARAGE DOORS 

A new All-aluminum Overhead 
Garage Door that does away with all 
cumbersome hardware inside the gar- 
age is being offered the post war rest- 
dential garage market. AII mechan- 
ism for the operation of this door is 
compactly installed in a metal box 
6” x 6” x 24” weighing only 18 
pounds, placed on the back of the 
door, out of the way, in an upper 
corner. This feature makes it pos- 
sible to lower the roof line of the 
garage, if desired, to the top of the 
door opening. This helps consider- 
ably where living quarters are being 
nlanned above the garage. 

An opening 8 feet wide and 7 feet 
high, between the jambs, is all that 
is required for the installation of the 
standard size door. Multiple installa- 
tions of 8 foot doors can be used 
without the necessity of installing 
breaker strips or posts to separate the 
doors. This is a very desirable design 
feature as it allows for more free- 
dom in moving cars in multiple car 
garages without danger of harm to the 
Cars. 

The new operating principle allows 
for lower cost installation. The door 
can be hung and weatherstripped, 
ready for use, in less than thirty min- 
utes. One man can do the job, simply 
by centering the door in the opening 
and fastening the two hanging brack- 
ets to the jambs with only four lag 
screws. After the lock, striker plate, 
and weatherstrips have been installed, 
the door is ready for operation. 

The door itself weighs less than 
60 pounds. It is of all aluminum, re- 
inforced, aircraft type construction, 
which eliminates all possibility of sag- 
ging or buckling—a feature that al- 
lows for a lifetime of trouble-free op- 
eration. Its lightweight construction 
and ease of operation increases its 
desirability for residential garage con- 
struction. 

Data sheets covering design, con- 
struction, and installation are now 
available. 


For further information, address Ameri- 


can Engineer, reference No. 403. 
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UNIVERSAL DIESEL NOZZLE 
AND INJECTOR TESTER 

A new model Universal Diesel 
Nozzle and Injector Tester, announced 
recently is a portable unit designed 
for use with all popular makes of 
Diesel engines. 

According to the manufacturer, no 
technical knowledge is required to 
operate the tester. Any mechanic or 
Diesel engine operator can measure 
injector opening pressures with it, 
determine accurate adjustment, check 
spray pattern for uniformity, and de- 
tect other irregularities such as_stick- 
ing needle valves, dribble and leak- 
age around valve seats. 

The new Nozzle Tester is equipped 
with a standard hydraulic pressure 
gauge, 3-11/16 inch dial, 3,000 p.s.i. 
capacity and 100 Ib. gradations. 
Gauges of 5,000 and 7,500 capacity 
are also available. 

Completely portable, the 
weighs less than 19!% Ibs., including 
all-steel carrying case, one adapter and 
The car- 
rying case is 5-5/8” x x 1114” 
and holds such extras as adaptor fit- 
tings, special cradle, and “popping” 
device, extra pressure gauges, risers, 
spray pan high pressure lines, _fit- 
tings, etc. 

For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 404. 


ADJUSTABLE, ALL-PLASTIC 
T-SQUARE 

A new Adjustable All-Plastic T- 
Square has just been placed on the 
market. This newest addition to the 
maker's extensive line of drawing de- 
vices is streamlined and is molded 
of heavy, colorful plastic with a pro- 
tractor feature graduated in degrees. 

The arm of the T-Square allows 
clear visibility over the entire surface 
and is fastened to the head in such a 
manner as to allow it to pivot to any 
angle. The arm is also equipped with 
brass lugs to permit ink ruling. An- 
other feature is the interchangeability 
of the arms, available in such lengths 
as 12, 18, 24 and 30 inches. This 
All-plastic T-Square eliminates the 
use of auxiliary drawing instruments. 

For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 405. 


tester 


removable 12” steel handle. 


For a wealth of 
working aids in 
nonferrous 
metallurgy 


New, revised 
edition, packed 
with the essen- 
tial processes, 
apparatus, 
methods, facts. 


Here it is, the basic hand- 
book for nonferrous metallur- 
gists, now out on a fully re- 
vised new edition, jammed 
with the latest developments, 
methods, performance data 
thousands of facts on appa- 
ratus, materials—-hundreds of 
tables, charts, flow sheets. 
diagrams every practical 
working fact on the opera- 
tions apparatus and methods 
common to all branches of 
nonferrous metallurgy. 


Just Published ! 


HANDBOOK OF 
NONFERROUS 
METALLURGY 


PRINCIPLES and PROCESSES 
Donald M. Liddell, Editor-in-Chief 
DONALD M. LIDDELL 

Editor-in-Chief 
Prepared by a staff of 18 specialists 
656 pages, 5% x 8%, 508 figures, 
200 tables . . . $6.50 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
This book is the first of a two-volume hand- 
book giving a wealth of detailed, authoritative 


principles, methods and data for the practicing 


metallurgist. It gives you firsthand, from ex- 
perts who have specialized for years in their 
fields, up-to-date treatment of all common pro- 
cesses, data on metallurgical fuels, power 


plants and accessories, electric furnaces, funda- 
mentals of pyrometry and other special tech- 


niques. 


—Send this McGraw-Hill coupon— 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Send me Liddell’s Handbook of Nonfer- 
rous Metallurgy, Principles and Processes 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 
10 days I will send $6.50, plus few cents 
postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 
paid on cash orders.) 
Name 
Address 
City and State 
Company 
Position 
(Books sent on approval in U.S. only) 
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YOU WANT 
GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT 


WE HAVE IT OR CAN GET IT FOR 
YOU IF IT IS OBTAINABLE ANY- 
WHERE. WE HAVE ALWAYS ON 
HAND A LARGE NUMBER OF GOOD 


SHOVELS 
TRUCK CRANES 
TRACTORS 
DUMP TRUCKS 
BUCKETS 
OVERHEAD CRANES 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
MIXERS 
TRAILERS 
CRANE ATTACHMENTS 
GRADERS 
BULLDOZERS 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE, TELE- 
PHONE OR WIRE US WHEN YOU ARE 
IN NEED OF GOOD USED EQUIP- 
MENT. COMPLETE LISTINGS OF ANY 
OF THE ABOVE ITEMS WILL BE 
MAILED PROMPTLY UPON REQUEST. 


ECONOMY CO., INC. 


49-B VANDERBILT AVE., N. Y. C. 
Telephones: MUrray Hill 4-2294, 4-2295, 
4-2296, 4-2893, 4-2844, 4-8292. 
4-2296, 4-2893, 4-2844, 4-8272. 
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NEW LUBRICANT 


A new internal combustion engine 
lubricant said to have unusual advan- 
tages over mineral oil, particularly for 
cold weather use, has been announced. 
This lubricant, which is now being 
produced in commercial quantities, 
has properties quite different in many 
respects from oils derived from petro- 
leum. 


The lubricant can be manufactured 
to any desired viscosity and is wax- 
free. Pour-points vary from 30 to 
80° F. Flash points range from 300° 
F. up. The new materials have densi- 
ties approximating that of water. Car- 
bon residue values are less than 0.01 
per cent, regardless of viscosity. The 
lubricant is characterized by low 
change of viscosity with change in 
temperature, having viscosity indices 
in the range of 140 to 160. 


The new lubricant contains no 
petroleum oils. Its use in internal 
combustion engines has been studied 
for several years in a large number 
of vehicles which have covered a total 
of over one and one-half million road 
miles. It is reported to practically 
eliminate sludge and varnish forma- 
tion in the engine. 

The lubricant is manufactured in 
two types, water soluble and water 
insoluble. The latter type is used 
for lubricating internal combustion 
engines. Other applications include 
lubrication of refrigerating machines 
and all kinds of machinery operated 
under conditions of low temperature 
or where a non-sludging oil is re- 
quired, and as hydraulic fluids, textile 
lubricants, plasticizers, in leather 
treating compounds, wire drawing 
lubricants and heat transfer liquids. 
Greases having unusual high- and 
low-temperature properties have been 
prepared from these lubricants. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 406. 


HARDENABILITY CALCULATOR 


A New Circular slide rule to be 
used in computing the approximate 
harden-ability of steel from its chem- 
ical composition and grain size in 
accordance with standard formulae 
has been designed by the metallurgical 
engineers of this manufacturer. A free 
copy may be obtained by writing a 
request on your firm's letterhead. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 407. 


A NOVEL WAY OF BUYING 
EQUIPMENT 

Buyers of such equipment as power 
shovels: overhead, locomotive or truck 
cranes and accessories; tractors; dump 
trucks; mixers; graders; bulldozers; 
tournapulls and similar equipment can 
now acquire such used—but thor- 
oughly reconditioned—equipment, all 
comparatively recent models and _ all 
in thoroughly efficient operating con- 
dition, on a “‘Lease-Buy”’ plan recently 
put into operation by one of the larg- 
est dealers in the country. 

This “Lease-Buy,”’ or ‘Pay-as-you- 
use,’ plan provides that the equipment 
is rented for a definite term at an 
agreed rental. Should the lessee wish 
to purchase the equipment either at 
the termination of the lease, or during 
its term, a major portion of the money 
paid as rental will be applied on the 
purchase price which amount 1s defi- 
nitely stated in every lease. Under this 
plan the lessee pays no more as rent 
for the equipment than he would pay 
on a straight rental basis, the agreed 
selling price is the fair market or ceil- 
ing price for the equipment at the time 
the lease becomes operative, and the 
monthly rental payments are no more 

and are sometimes less—than they 
would be were the equipment bought 
on a regular installment purchase con- 
tract. 

Under this arrangement, the lessee 
is in no way obligated to purchase the 
leased equipment and is also able to 
satisfy himself in every way as to its 
condition and its suitability for his 
particular service. 

The organization now operating 
this “Lease-Buy’’ plan is one of the 
largest dealers in used equipment in 
the country. It has always available 
an enormous quantity of used equip- 
ment and will gladly send full de- 
tails of its plan and a list of equip- 
ment available to anyone desiring it 
and stating the particular type of 
equipment desired. 

For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 408. 


BRANCH PIPE OUTLET 

FITTINGS CATALOG 
This new 16-page catalog contains 
complete application information, 
structural data, installation procedure, 
specifications, and list prices of Fit- 
tings for making full-pipe-strength, 
permanent, leakproof branch pipe out- 


lets. The catalog also illustrates and 


describes Drain-Out Fittings and the 
manufacturer's complete line of Flanges. 

For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 409. 
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HYDRAULIC DIPPER-CLAMSHELL 


HYDRAULIC 
DREDGES 
Sizes 8’’ to 


BOLTED SECTIONAL 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Every ASD dredge is designed as a complete, inte- 
grated unit for economical performance. Backed by 45 
years of dredge building experience, these units are 
cutting yardage costs on many different projects— 
canals, harbors, drainage, sand, gravel, fills, ore re- 
covery and other jobs. 


Patented, bolted sectional steel hulls, all machinery 
and accessories are shipped by rail, truck or as hold 
cargo for assembly at site of use. May be dismantled, 
shipped and reassembled. 


Write for catalog, photos and data sheets. 
Place your order NOW for early delivery. 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 
Diamond Drill & Core Borings 


TEST BORINGS 
5418 Post Road New York City 


Telephone KI 39-8458 


The Anchor Packing Company 


Pump Valves Asbestos Products 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Tauril Hydroil 


100 SIXTH AVENUE 
(Near Canal Street) New York, N. Y. 


USED EQUIPMENT 


When you need the services of a reliable, substantial 
and experienced firm thru which to dispose of your idle 
or surplus equipment. Or when you want to locate some 
good used items, contact 


MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY EQUIPMENT CoO. 
509 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


DIPPER 


and 


CLAM 
cu. 


SHELL 
yd. up 


FOR TRACING, VIEWING, ETC. 


This unit has many uses in drafting rooms, engin- 


eers’, surveyors’ and architects’ offices, ete. It is 
unequalled for tracing, viewing, etc. Equipped with 
the B-T Blue Light, the Beattie Portable Light Box 
can be used in a brightly lit room because this Blue 
Light does not fade or mix with any other light, is 
always cool and can be used constantly without over- 
heating or growing dim. Operates on A.C., 60 cyl., 
115 volt current and consumes only as much current 
as a 150 watt lamp. 


Size of glass in the above model is 24” x 20”. 
The Beattie Light Box is available in two other 
models: the Suit Case Model—with viewing glass 


17” x 14”, and the Drafting Room Desk Model— 
with viewing glass 31” x 27”. Other sizes can be 
made to special order. 

Write for fuil specifications and prices of stock 
models or of any special size you are interested in. 


BEATTIE PROCESS CAMERA CO. 
SUMMIT 9, NEW JERSEY 
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CHROME CLAD 
STEEL TAPES 


% 
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All the scuffing, dragging, and 
twisting that engineering mea- 
suring has to offer can’t hurt the 
Lufkin ‘‘Ranger’’ Chrome Clad 
Steel Tape. The rust-resistant 4” 
line has a smooth chrome “life 
jacket’—it can’t crack, chip, or 
peel. Jet black markings are re- 
cessed—they won't wear out. 
Readily removed from hand- 
stitched leather case for use with 
finger rings, supplied. Use a 
steel tape that won't wear out, 
is always easy to read—buy the 
Lufkin “Ranger” from your deal- 
er. For free catalog write THE 
LUFKIN RULE CO., SAGINAW, 
MICHIGAN, New York City. 


FOR ACCURACY 


LIGHT BOXES FOR TRACING, 
VIEWING, ETC. 


During the war literally thousands 
of new devices and thousands of new 
methods of doing things were initi- 
ated or improved. Many of these 
war-born developments are now avail- 
able for civilian use. This new model 
Light Box for tracing, viewing, etc., 
will be of especial interest to engin- 
eers, surveyors, architects etc., or 
wherever tracings must be made 
quickly and accurately. 

Originally designed as a Suit Case 
Model for the U. S. Marine Corps, by 
which it was used as standard equip- 
ment throughout the War in all parts 
of the world, this Light Box has been 
developed and refined into two addi- 
tional models—the Portable Table 
Model and the Drafting Room Desk 
Stationary Model. It is now available 
in the following models and sizes: 
Suit Case Model (a modified Marine 
Corps Model); the Portable Table 
Model, and the larger, stationary 
Drafting Room Desk Model. 

The Suit Case Model has outside 
measurements of 26” x 25” x 8” and 
weighs 50 Ibs. complete. This model 
is ideal for use in the field, for travel- 
ing, etc., as it can be used wherever 
115 volt A. C. 60 cycle current is 
available. It has a glass surface of 
17” x 14” and is equipped with a 
fluorescent top-light. It can also be 
had with a 24” x 20” glass on special 
order. 

The Portable Table Model, for gen- 
eral use in drafting rooms, engineers’, 
surveyors’ and architects’ offices, etc., 
has a glass surface 24” x 20” and can 
be moved from one location to another 
quickly and easily. The current con- 
sumption of both these models is 
approximately 150 watts. 
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The Stationary Drafting Room Desk 
Model is ‘‘moveable’’ but not “‘port- 
able.’ It is a substantial piece of 
drafting room furniture with the 
Light Box built in as an integral part. 
It has a glass surface of 31” x 27” 
and its Cool Blue Light has a current 
consumption of only 150 watts. 

An important feature of all three 
models is that the Blue Light below 
the glass is uniformally distributed so 
that the entire glass—even the extreme 
outer edges—is illuminated with equal 
intensity and that, no matter how 
bright the light in the room may be, 
the Blue Light does not mix with it 
or fade. This is because the Blue Light 
is actinic and works at the blue end 
of the visible spectrum. 

Full details and specifications of all 
three models of the Light Boxes are 
available upon request. 

For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 410. 


ALL-STEEL CONVEYOR BELT 

An all-steel conveyor belt devel- 
oped on a unique new principle has 
been announced. Built on an entirely 
new and fundamentally different prin- 
ciple, it is claimed that the new con- 
veyor belt is destined to establish 
a new trend in the conveying system 
field. There are no leather or rubber 
belts to wear out. The belt itself is 
made up of a series of steel plates 
linked together at the ends. This 
makes for ease of maintenance, be- 
cause, should a belt plate become dam- 
aged, it is only a few seconds work 
to slip out the damaged plate and 
insert a new one. The belt is driven 
by a simple drive-sprocket that meshes 
with the hinges of the belt, providing 
a positive non-slip movement. 

The manufacturer emphasizes the 
versatility of the new ‘'Grip-Lok”’ con- 
veyor, asserting that it proves both 
efficient and economical in handling 
anything from cream-puffs to drop 
forgings. 

Each one of the new conveyors is 
engineered to the specific job it is 
to do. Belts are available in varying 
widths and lengths to suit virtually 
every requirement. The factors taken 
into consideration in the individual 
design of the belt are: weight and 
size of the object to be carried; dis- 
tance to be travelled; and speed of 
operation. It is the manufacturer's 
contention that the new unit can cut 
costs and speed operations in almost 
every situation where a conveyor is in- 
dicated. 

For {further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 411. 
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ALL-PURPOSE DRAWING AND 

MEASURING INSTRUMENT 

A new All-purpose Drawing and 
Measuring Instrument has just been 
introduced. This novel device is ac- 
curately designed and mathematically 
calibrated to serve as a square, di- 
viders, protractor, triangle, ruler, 
compass, French curve and mitre— 
virtually eight instruments in one. 

The new instrument is made of 
tough, transparent plastic and consists 
of two parts; a combination square 
and a removable mitre arm which can 
be mounted on the square through 
either of two mounting holes. <A 
wing nut locks the mitre arm at any 
desired position. By varying the posi- 
tion of the mitre arm, angles of any 
degree can be formed, and right 
angle triangles can be made with acute 
angles of any degree desired. By re- 
moving the mitre arm entirely and 
using it as a radius, circles can be 
scribed from 14” to 14” in diameter. 
The instrument may be used also to 
square up lumber, to scribe a line 
on a board as a guide for rip-sawing, 
and to mitre a 45 degree angle off 
the protractor in three positions. It 
can be locked in the 45 degree posi- 
tion by driving a pin into the drawing 
board through ‘wo small holes pro- 
vided for that purpose in the combina- 
tion square and mitre arm. 

This new combination square is 
designed especially for engineers, 
draftsmen, architects, artists, mechan- 
ics and students. 

For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 412. 


SELENIUM RECTIFIERS 

A line of selenium rectifiers which 
are said to meet every requisite for 
a modern a.c. -to- d.c. conversion unit 
is announced. 

High efficiency, stability, long life, 
compactness and an almost ‘total ab- 
sence of maintenance costs have long 
characterized selenium rectifier per- 
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formance, as evidenced by their ex- 
tensive use by the Armed Forces. This 
manufacturer, after intensive research 
for more than two years, has en- 
hanced the appeal of these units by 
utilizing, in the main, aluminum in 
place of iron or similar metals, and 
by developing a method of sealing 
the unit hermetically, thereby assur- 
ing maximum performance under all 
climatic conditions, ranging from the 
Arctic to the Tropics. 

The’ use of aluminum reduces the 
unit weight by two-thirds and at the 
same time enables vastly more efficient 
heat dissipation and provides for an 
increased margin of protection beyond 
normal plate rating. 

This new line embraces a wide range 
of units — from 25 mils up to ca- 
pacities of hundreds of amperes — 
thus offering an efficient unit for every 
industrial application, for all combina- 
tions of voltage and current outputs 
and for various types of circuits. To 
name only a few specific applications, 
selenium rectifiers are used extensively 
for battery charging, relay circuits, 
welding, electroplating, magnetic de- 
vices, telephony and railway signaling. 

Selenium rectifiers, as compared with 
other types of dry-disc converters, are 
reported to have the advantage of en- 
abling efficient operation at higher 
ambient temperatures, of being less 
susceptible to moisture, more stable. 
and displaying improved aging char- 
acteristics. nits that have been in serv- 
ice for more than a decade give evi- 
dence that this type rectifier will serve 
at least fully as long as other circuit 
components. 

Inquiries relative to the more un- 
usual applications of these units, to- 
gether with complete information on 
their intended uses, are invited. 


For further information, address Ameri- 


can Engieeer, reference No. 413. 


BULLETIN’ ON FINE DUST 
COLLECTION 

A new bulletin, just issued, deals 
with the problem of efficient Fine 
Dust Collection, particularly in the 
range 325 mesh screen or finer. In- 
cluded are precipitating tests on vari- 
ous dusts in the industrial field, vari- 
ous powdered foods and chemicals. 
Also shown are the sizes available 
in the manufacturer's units from sin- 
gle tubes to 100,000 C.F.M. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 414. 


Complete guide to 
piping design and 


application 
PIPING — The data and 
wANDBO” methods you need 


for solving every 


Biping problem 


Revised, enlarged, 4th edition 


An indispensable tool for the engineer 
contractor, and designer, the famous PIP- 
ING HANDBOOK is now available in a 
fully revised 4th edition. This vast com- 
pilation of data and methods for most 
effective use of piping puts at youl 
fingertips all the principles that influ- 
ence the design, construction, and use ot 
piping systems. day fact, on any phase of 
piping practice, is here in clear, depend 
able, accessible form. 


Just Published 
PIPING 
HANDBOOK 


By Sabin Crocker 
Senior Engineer, Engineering Division, 


Che Detroit Edison Company 


{376 pages. 4/2 x 71/2, 334 illustrations, 
329 tables, $7.00 


This vast handbook covering the fundamentals 
naterials, and techniques of modern piping pra 
tice is now enlarged by 500 pages, including four 
new chapters in line with the increasing impor 

I f ping systems in industrial operations, 
\ ibles and charts, abstracts, standards et 
¢ iri roved, and scores of new facts 
ind figures added. Now more than ever the 
PIPING HANDBOOK is an invaluable self 
contained key to effective piping practice 

Completely covers piping practice in these 
major fields: Steam power-plant piping, building 
heating, plumbing, underground steam piping, 
water-supply piping, fire-protection piping, oil 
and refinery piping, gas manufacture and distri- 
bution, refrigeration, hydraulic power transmts 


See it 10 days—FREE 
Send this McGraw-Hill Coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept AF, 
330 W. 42nd St. New York 18 


Send me CROCKER’S PIPING HAND- 


BOOK for 10 days on approval. In 10 days 
I will send $7.00 plus few cents postage, or 
return the book postpaid. (Postage paid on 
eash orders). 

Name 

Address 


City and State 
Company 


Position 
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GUMMED PLASTIC 
PLATES 
A gummed plastic plate that will 
adhere and make a permanent bond to 
any clean surface when moistened with 
any solvent such as benzine, naptha etc. 
is announced. 

The applications are unlimited. An 
identification plate can now be per- 
manently attached to any object with 
a clean surface without using screws 
and other usual methods of attaching 
plates. 

These new plates are the result of 
three years of research to develop a 
cement that could be applied to the 
back of plastic plates and dried to 
facilitate easy handling. When the 
plate is ready to be applied it is reacti- 
vated with a common solvent and 
forms a permanent bond with the sur- 
face to which it is adhered. 

The advantages claimed for the 
plates by the manufacturer include per- 
manent bond, adherence to any shape 
or curved surface, more durable than a 
decal, eliminates cost of drilling, screws 
and drill jigs, adhesion is not affected 
by weather conditions, no less in ap- 
plication as occurs frequently in apply- 
ing decals, more durable than a decal, 
unlimited range of color, permanent 
color, available with Fluorescent and 
Phosphorescent letters, permanent ad- 
hesion to any clean surface, less labor 
and many times faster in applying than 
other plate. 

Sample plates will be sent on re- 


quest. 
For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 384. 


METAL SPRAY BOOTHS AND 
WET DUST COLLECTING 
EQUIPMENT 

Ordinary spray booths designed 
for paint and similar materials do not 
solve all the problems created by 
strong blasts of air and metal from 
metallizing guns. These difficulties 
are now overcome with metallizing 
spray booths and dust collecting equip- 
ment. Designed, engineered and built 
for handling sprayed metal dust, a 
complete line has just been released. 

The line includes spray booths for 
exhausting to present exhaust  sys- 
tems, to the atmosphere, or into a wet 
dust collector. Featured in the line 
is a lathe exhaust unit which is 
mounted directly on the lathe car- 
riage and moves with it. Also fea- 
tured are wet collectors and water 


wash spray booths which gather metal 
particles in a sludge sump where val- 
uable dust may be reclaimed for sal- 
vage. 

The new spray booths include ad- 
vantages such as sloping rear wall that 
eliminates eddies and recirculation .. . 
open type work table, down draft, 
dust trap and cleanout door. 


For further information, address Ameri- 


can Engineer, reference No. 415. 
ALL-ALUMINUM HAND TRUCKS 

These recently developed  All- 
aluminum Hand° Trucks are feather- 
weights, with a frame cast in one solid 
piece of aluminium. The smallest of 
three sizes now available weighs only 
36 pounds, yet has been stress-tested 
under a 5000-pound load—heavier 
than any one man could hope to 
budge. 

These hand trucks are useful for 
moving heavy loads such as boxes, 
trunks, barrels or raw stocks. Large- 
size trucks have special clips on the 
side bars which permit the operator to 
handle a barrel without danger of 
rolling it off the truck accidentally. 

Tests have proved the truck at least 
five times stronger than the compett- 
tive wood-and-steel models now on 
the market. In a field tryout in a Los 
Angeles factory the new truck and a 
a competitive truck were used side by 
side for transporting large rolls of 
rubber from a warehouse. The wood- 
and-steel truck already has broken 
down, but the all-aluminium model 
shows no appreciable wear. 

For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 416. 


STEEL DRUM OPENING TOOL 

This is a simple but powerful, fast 
cutting tool, operating on somewhat 
the same basic principle as the fa- 
miliar can opener, but naturally much 
more powerful and much stronger. 
With it, the top of a steel barrel or 
other metal containers can be cut 
away with the ease that a housewife 
removes the top of a can of soup or 
sardines. 

It saves long, tedious cutting with 
chisels or hatchets, thereby saving 
time, and eliminates the damage and 
mishaps usually encountered in the 
opening and handling of medium 
weight and light drums. 

It cuts an even, smooth hole and 
folds the edges back. It also pre- 


vents the danger of the contents, such 
as chemicals, corrosives and other such 
materials, from splashing and getting 
on the hands of the operator. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 417. 


(Continued from Paze 25) 

session, are sufficient to keep every 
competent engineer in America profit- 
ably employed indefinitely. Only en- 
gineers are able to develop and to 
control the energy utilized by these 
technological processes and devices. 
May it not be a heavy part of the re- 
sponsibility of the engineering pro- 
“ession to see that they, and all Amer- 
sCans receive to the full, the vast bene- 
Mts in peace and prosperity which will 
surely result from the maximum utili- 
@ation of engineering skill. 


H. E. Nold to Speak 
at Quebec 

Mr. H. E. Nold, president of the 
National Society of Professional 
Engineers, will address the twenty- 
fifth anniversary dinner meeting of 
the Corporation of Professional 
Engineers of Quebec, on the even- 
ing of November 24th. Mr. Nold’s 
subject is to be: ‘The Development 
of a Profession.” President P. E. 
Poitras, of the Quebec corporation 
will preside. 


PORTABLE LUBRICATING UNIT 

A new portable lubricating unit was 
announced recently. The unit, mounted 
on five-inch ball-bearing casters, is 
twenty-one inches wide, thirty-one 
inches long and thirty-seven and a half 
inches high. Pushed like a perambu- 
lator, it is intended for one-man op- 
eration and is able to travel between 
rows of machines or elsewhere in a 
plant where space is limited. 

It comes in two models. The basic 
model carries two seven-gallon tanks 
equipped with low pressure pumps 
with five and a half foot hose and 
non-drip nozzles for filling oil reser- 
voirs on machines or hydraulic sys- 
tems, and for filling gear housings; 
one seven-gallon tank with high pres- 
sure pump for loading hand-guns; 
two one and three-quarter gallon tanks 
with oil transfer pumps for filling oil 
cans; six spout-type oil cans, and four 
level-type handguns. There is also 
space for waste, replacement fittings, 
small tools or other material. 

A prominent government official is 
quoted as saying: “It’s a ‘must’ that 
Americans live 50 per cent better than 
ever before.’ If that result is desired 
it is a ‘must’ that the engineering type 
of mind must create the plans. 
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90 you ll 
be safer 


Radar will make travel 

safer. General Electric 

scientists are working 
along these lines. Among many 
other G-E developments are bet- 
ter street lighting, which reduced 
night traffic accidents in one city 
93 per cent in ten months...a 
tiny gage which prevents acci- 
dents to workers around cranes 
...a new hay-drying system that 
helps prevent farm fires caused 
by storing wet hay. 

Working on developments such 
as these, G-E engineers and re- 
search scientists are helping to 
make life safer for you. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


2-inch doll saves lives. Central character of an 
ingenious apparatus to test street lighting is a 
tiny doll that represents the average pedestrian 
as seen at a distance. The complicated device 
measures visibility and glare. It was devised by 
General Electric engineers to help make streets 
and highways safer for night driving. 


Radar prevents collision. Vhis actual photograph taken on the bridge 
of the ‘‘American Mariner,” U. S. Maritime Service Training Ship, 
shows General Electric’s new peacetime radar Electronic Navigator 
helping plot a safe course. The officer is looking at the G-E Navi- 
gator’s radar screen, which shows him the position of the ship and the 
objects around it. On ships or planes, in fog or darkness, radar will 
warn pilots of unseen hazards. 


Bug-eyed auto was the car used in development of G-E Sealed Beam 
headlights adopted by the automobile industry. The Sealed Beam head- 
lamps give more and safer light. Tests show that the average G-FE Sealed 
Beam lamp gives 99 per cent as much light near the end of its life 
as it did when brand new. About 45 lamps of Sealed Beam type have 
been developed by General Electric for the Army and Nav~. 


The best investment in the world is in your country’s future. 


KEEP ALL BONDS YOU BUY 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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e So clearly and unmistakably are draftsmen able to express their iaeas on 
paper that their drawings have re-shaped the world. Through line, figure and 
symbol, draftsmen define the work to be done by the labor and machines of a 
nation. Assisting them to attain precision and clarity are drafting instruments 
that act almost as living extensions of their own hands...instruments that function 
figuratively as their partners in creating. 

For 78 years Keuffel & Esser Co. drafting equipment and materials have been 
partners, in this sense, in shaping America, in making possible its swift-moving 
highway traffic, its speed in conducting business, its victorious might in war 
...50 universally is K & E equipment used, it is self-evident that every engineering 
project of any magnitude has materialized with the help of K & E. Could you 
wish any surer guidance than this in the selection of your own "drafting 
partners’? 

You will find special advantages, for example, in PHOENIX* Tracing Cloth, 
which K & E has made almost ‘ghost-proof.”” Here is a cloth from which you 

can erase either pencil or ink lines without 
risking untidy “ghosts” on the prints, a 
rf rs C red Tl cloth practically immune to stains from 
perspiration and water. You can even 
soak it in water for ten minutes at a time 
without harm! For further details about PHOENIX* Tracing Cloth, write on your 
letterhead to Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


*REG.U. 8S. PAT. OFF, 


the world’s 
greatest highways best known 


calculators 


Drafting, Reproduction, 
Surveying Equipment 
and Materials. 
Slide Rules, 
Measuring Tapes. 


rockets 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO, 


EST, 1867 


NEW YORK - HOBOKEN, N. J. 


CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS + DETROIT + SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES « MONTREAL 
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